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Dreams, Superstition and Neuroses 
By J. Marcinowski, M.D. 
Bad-Heilbrun 


It is surely one of the most fascinat- 
ing aspects of analytical psychology that 
it furnishes us not only data about the 
inner facts of our own psychic life and 
that it opens up to us the understanding 
of the psychic life of individual man- 
kind but that it is, at the same time, 
also a key to the occurrences in the cul- 
tural history of mankind as a whole, 
and that by its aid we get more and 
deeper insights than are yielded by any 
other mode of investigation. 

Because of his psychanalytic findings 
Freud characterized compulsion neuro- 
ses as a caricature of religion, inasmuch 
as he had discovered connections between 
compulsive ceremonies, a form of neu- 
rosis with which we physicians are quite 
familiar, and religious cults—and those 
not merely of the past. But therewith 
the origin of religion, and more especially 
the inner structure of religion became 2 
fruitful field for analytical psychology. 
In this way we finally learned how better 
to understand the one from our study of 
the other, and vice versa,—religion as 
such and also certain forms of nervous- 
ness; and all through our daily analyses 
there constantly keep cropping up new 


links bteween these two subjects. I may 
therefore be permitted to lay before the 
reader in a sketchy way a particularly in- 
teresting fragment of such reflections. 
Inasmuch as in the neuroses which we 
physicians are called upon to treat, ideas 
of guilt play a great rdle and also lead to 
all sorts of penitential and repentance 
symbolisms in the ceremonials of the com- 
pulsion neurotic, it is extremely import- 
ant to study the souls of our patients with 
reference to all sorts of superstitious ele- 
ments. This must be carried out with 
great care for we run the risk of en- 
croaching on genuine religious piety—t. 
touch which we physicians have no right. 
But it is an open question whether in 
these cases it is really a matter of genu- 
ine piety; for very much that is neurotic 
conceals itself behind a cloak of relig- 
ious formulas, and there are innumerable 
pseudo-religious conflicts which have, 
strictly speaking, nothing more in com- 
mon with religion than the phraseology 
employed. To call a halt before these 
would be a very unscientific and unpsy- 
chological capitulation and a renuncia- 
tion of a therapeutic resource which 
would mean a want of medical skill in 
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penetrating the problem, just exactly as 
it would frequently be erroneous for a 
spiritual healer to mistake such a pseudo- 
religious conflict for a genuine religious 
conflict and to attack with priestly meth- 
ods 2 conflict having such a very differ- 
ent content. 

But aside from these complicated cases 
we are really dealing with fundamental 
facts that may be of equal importance 
to all mankind, ¢. g., the problem of the 
origin of the superstitious belief in 
ghosts and its elaboration in the course 
of cultural evolution. As a result of my 
experiences I would say that the belief 
in ghosts and various magical cults ema- 
nate from the misunderstood dream life 
of humanity. How did superstition and 
magic originate? From what sources do 
these ideas emanate? How was it even 
possible for them to develop? How could 
humanity—or rather how it was compel- 
led to—fall into them, and into what 
shapes did they subsequently develop? 
And, finally, how do their last offshoots 
in our time look? 

Most studies of this subject proceed 
from the idea that mankind owes its 
ghost-belief to the problem of death. 
From this unpleasant fact—of the final 
limitedness of our earthly existence— 
there resulted, as a wish-fulfilling fan- 
tasy, the belief that departed spirits con- 
tinued to live, I shall not deny that 
civilized man of somewhat later times 
could have reached such an idea in this 
way. But it would certainly require 
us to overlook certain necessary interven- 
ing links, nay, to overleap them, if we 
were to assume that primitive man too 
could originally have come to such pe- 
culiar results by means of such reflections. 
Dreams supply us with the bridge to this 
road; in them do we first find the pro- 
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totypes which man had to have ere it was 
possible for him to conceive the idea of 
ghostly existence. And if we examine 
certain dreams in which the persons re- 
appear to us even many years after their 
death, I am inclined to believe that we 
have been compelled by just such dream 
experiences to develop such views as we 
to-day catalogue as superstitions. 

The dream-experience is characterized, 
as we know, by an affective want of the 
critical faculty, that is to say: what we 
experience in a dream has the value of 
realities for us as long as we are dream- 
ing. That was not always so, and even 
to-day there are primitive peoples—I am 
thinking, for example, of K. v. D. 
Strinen’s studies among the Indian tribes 
of the Brazilian forests—for whom the 
dream-experiences have a value even 
among their waking realities. The Bak- 
airi also acts in his dreams, and on awak- 
ing looks on it as a real achievement. He 
takes his dream-content for reality and 
so misunderstands its really figurative 
significance. If he now compares the 
achievements experienced in his dreams 
with those of his waking body, he can- 
not help getting the idea that his achieve 
ments in dreams are even by far greater 
and more extensive than those performed 
in his waking state. But still another 
thing impresses itself on his mind, to wit; 
the contradiction between his dream ex- 
perience and the state of his body during 
sleep. Let us study this in a simple 
example:—A man who had been asleep 
awakes and says that during the night 
he had been hunting high up in the 
mountains and had brought down a bear. 
But his brother, who had been sitting 
by the campfire all night, assures him 
he had been sleeping quietly on the mat 
all night. But since, notwithstanding 
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dream-experience, he feels driven to the 
dream-experience, he feels driven to the 
further assumption that there is living in 
him something that can leave his body 
and then return to it, and that this some- 
thing—let us call it the dream-soul—is 
capable of achieving more when it is out- 
side that body which it, so to say, only 
inhabits. Thus he comes at the same 
time to an understanding of sleeping and 
waking: man sleeps when his dream-soul 
leaves the body; he awakes when it 
comes back to it,—a theory which, as 
we know, has resulted in the precaution- 
ary measure never to awake a person 
suddenly from his sleep, for his soul 
might possibly be so far away that it 
could not come back quickly enough— 
and that might, under certain circum- 
stances, mean that person's death. 

And for the second example:—I have 
already intimated it when I spoke of 
being accustomed to having someone 
long since dead reappear in our dreams. 
This furnishes a valuable supplement to 
the products of primitive thinking. 
Imagine, if you please, some one who had 
slain an offensive relative and thrown 
his body to the vultures and hyenas. He 
is fully aware of the fact that the re- 
mains have decayed and fallen apart long 
ago, but all at once there stands before 
him during the night the whole body of 
the slain individual, as much alive as 
ever. Next day he satisfies himself that 
nothing has happened to the bodily re- 
mains. And thus there forces itself upon 
him a comparison with his own dream- 
soul and its independence of time, place 
and body. That which was capable of 
leaving one’s body when one was asleep 
did not die when one died, and neither 
could it be destroyed when another was 
slain, And just as one knew, as a mat- 
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ter of experience, that one’s dream-soul 
was capable of higher achievements than 
what the waking man could accomplish 
so one had to admit that a soul which 
a slayer had loosed from its body was 
was capable of higher achievements than 
the living man had ever been capable of. 
We see then, that because of the mis- 
taken acceptance of dream experiences as 
realities there results, not merely without 
compulsion, but because of an inner ne- 
cessity, a belief in spirits, in a personal 
soul and in its survival after death. 
This misunderstanding has had tre- 
mendous consequences for mankind; for 
henceforth primitive man’s world was 
filled with demoniac powers from whom 
one could not be safe for a single mo- 
ment. One could protect oneself from a 
real creature of flesh and blood. Such 
a one was at least capable of being per- 
ceived by the senses and had himself 
only senses wherewith to perceive us. 
He could hear only what we really said. 
But in the domain of the ghostly dream 
soul there were unlimited possibilities 
which were independent of sense-per- 
ceptions. A spirit could hover about a 
place unrecognized. Even our most se- 
cret thoughts were not safe from it, let 
alone our overt wishes and acts. Nay, 
more! One was a match for a human 
opponent because of one’s weapons, power 
and skill,—nay, perhaps even his su- 
perior; but one was doomed to utter 
helplessness in the presence of the same 
opponent in the shape of a spirit. There 
was sufficient inducement, then, for re- 
paying like with like and thinking of a 
magical counterforce of a supernatural 
kind,—that is to say, of invoking the ser- 
vices of demoniac forces by all sorts of 
practices, for in no other way could one 
contend with a demoniac danger, ae 
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And here too it is the dream that sup- 
plies us with the key to the meaning of 
all sorts of magical rites. And again 
this is nothing more than the dreamer's 
imagined superior capabilities as com- 
pared with what his waking body is ca- 
pable of. All magic is made up of the 
same elements: independence of time and 
place, and an ability to transform oneself 
into any shape one may wish ;—these 
are the means from which the power of 
the dream-soul is wishfully composed 
and also the means which make all 
magic so powerful, 

Let us but think of our fairy tales! 
‘Transforming the body of a gigantic 
dragonlike body into a mouse,—then 
changing into a gnat. The sorcerer can 
change himself into a bird, a cloud, wa- 
ter or wind, making himself resemble 
anything, even becoming wholly invis- 
ible and having the power of entering 
any place. Enough of this; we are suf- 
ficiently acquainted with these things 
from the fairy tales of our childhood. 
And in our dreams we experience the 
self-same things: figures are mysteriously 
transformed before our very eyes and 
we know this personage is so and so 
although he looks quite different from 
what he looked in life. And in addi- 
tion thereto we can fly, can sojourn in 
the remotest countries, can perform 
superhuman feats and, above all, do lit- 
tle things in which we have but little 
luck in our waking life. In brief: 
dreams and magic have a wish-fulfilling 
character and are also identical in con- 
tent. But it so happens that we have 
not only “good” wishes but are full of 
selfish and “wicked” desires, jealous and 
revengeful thoughts;—and what we 
know to be within ouselves we may non 
fans droict attribute also to others, And 
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that is why we believe that this world 
of demons surrounding us harbors an 
abundance of misfortunes for us,—just 
as we know that our own minds shelte 
misfortunes for others. 

This leads man to the fantastic theory 
of destiny, as far as this emanates from 
without. Primitive man did not see in 
natural phenomena the natural conse- 
quences of natural causes but regarded 
everything as the arbitrary and wilful 
emanation of demoniac forces and re 
ferred everything fundamentally to his 
own person, One might almost say: 
primitive mankind as a whole was dom- 
inated by ideas of inferiority and perse- 
cution because of its paranoid tendency 
to refer everything to itself. We have 
here a grandiose paranoidal system built 
up logically on a misunderstanding, a 
misinterpretation of natural phenomena, 
i, ¢., on a false premise on which the 
whole system stands—or falls: but un- 
fortunately this understanding of the 
matter is of no more value than in para- 
noia, inasmuch as intellectual compre- 
hension has no emotional value in the 
matter of superstitious affectivity. 

We might now propose the following 
prize question: “What came first, pun- 
ishment or sin?” In the light of our 
preceding comments one must come to 
the paradoxical conclusion that punish- 
ment came first and then the idea of sin. 
If we reflect that only because natural 
phenomena (especially those of a pain- 
ful nature, e. g., sickness, death, dis- 
tress, hunger, hail, lightning-stroke, 
floods, earthquakes, etc.,) were conceived 
as something brought upon an individual 
by some mighty spirit, these phenomena 
took on the ‘character ‘of revengeful, 
punitive measures, we can understand 
that mankind was logically compelled to 
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discover the concept and the content of 
sin. One had to work out a reason 
why the demons had become irritated 
and angry. And so sin also became a 
logical consequence and was not some- 
thing primary. “How did I deserve 
this?” we say even to-day, and only in 
a scientifically trained age was it possible 
to offset this attitude—against the im- 
personal character of destiny—by giv- 
ing natural causes, in matters large and 
small, their due and thus freeing man- 
kind from its pseudo-religious delusion 
of persecution. 

One must consider well what a turn- 
ing point in human history this signifies! 
Somewhere a pig belonging to an old 
peasant woman gets sick; the thought 
never even occurs to her that only nat- 
ural causes could have been responsible 
for her misfortune; she looks upon it 
as a punishment for some sin or as an 
injury to her person, Her neighbors 
might have bewitched it! We, on the 
contrary, know that we had not been 
sufficiently clean, bacteria had been per- 
mitted to flourish, and instead of re- 
sorting to all kinds of hocus-pocus, we 
whitewash the pen and cleanse the pig 
with a solution of creolin. And so I 
exclaim again; What a turning point in 
the cultural history of mankind !— 

It is on this basis that there then grew 
up primitive religious practices and sac- 
rificial ceremonies. Once mankind had 
got to the point of regarding all its mis- 
fortunes and discomforts as the results of 
demoniac influence, one had to try to 
keep the demons in good spirits and to 
mollify the wrathful spirits, in case one 
did not succeed in securing (by means of 
magia and sorcery) the assistance of 
powerful spirits who would take upon 
themselves the protection of house and 


home and personality, (as is done to this 
day by the Catholic saints,) and whose 
influence is more potent than that of the 
hostile spirits. All sacrificial practices 
are extraordinarily characteristic of this 
whole conception; for, no matter how 
potent the spirits of the deceased may 
be, they lack one thing they possessed in 
life: the sensuality of the body they had 
inhabited. They can, of course, live 
without food and affection, but they al- 
ways seem to retain a longing for the 
delights of a delectable repast and spirit- 
ual love. As to this, too, primitive hu- 
manity projected its own longings upon 
the world of demons. In the spirit world 
too the craying for power seems to have 
only these two purposes (feeding and 
loving) in view, and all their malice and 
malignity, which we expect from the 
spirits, seem to have no other sources 
than a very comprehensible and justifiable 
envy of the sensuous enjoyments of those 
who still roam in the sunlight. 

The content of all sacrificial practices 
grows out of this in a very simple way. 
Roughly speaking, they consist in offer- 
ing up valued objects: but inasmuch as 
we do not rightly know how we may 
make them accessible to the demoniac 
powers, we lay the main emphasis ab 
initio on the renunciation of such valu- 
able and delectable things as we would 
ourselves enjoy. We hope thus to allay 
the wicked envy of the deceased who have 
been cut off from sensuousness by in- 
juring ourselves in the same manner or 
depriving ourselves of what the spirit 
creature must dispense with, and we 
thus fail to stir up its envy. 

We need only think of our own pious 
ceremonials in mourning the loss of a 
member of one’s family. These are of 
course misunderstood and attributed to 
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cordial and loving emotions, and this 
gives the impression that it would be im- 
possible for us to give ourselves up to 
pleasures and delights after the death of 
one we had loved. But no matter how 
much this may correspond to a natural 
feeling, it is by no means the original 
meaning of the mourning conventionally 
prescribed. Our customs are not cur- 
rent because they correspond to what we 
feel but because it would appear “‘im- 
proper” to behave differently. But, then, 
everything that once was forbidden is 
now improper,—because it is considered 
dangerous and injurious to the common 
weal of a small or large community, and 
every breach against public mores is im- 
proper. But it is the correct thing to 
deny oneself amusements and festivities 
for a certain period after the death of 
kindred; behind this there was an as- 
sumption that all sorts of things con- 
nected with the death were still in close 
proximity with the survivors. The vin- 
dictiveness or revengefulness of the de- 
parted must not be aroused! That is 
why all wind and string instruments 
must be silenced; merry songs must not 
be heard; joyous ceremonies, e. g., mar- 
riage, must not be performed; going to 
the theatre and to entertainments is pro- 
hibited, and the wearing of gay garments 
as a symbol of a merry mood is forbid- 
den. [Everything smacking of the gay, 
the joyous, the cheerful, the merry, is 
taboo.] In short, piety demands neither 
more nor less than the renunciation of 
all those things that in an ignorant age 
mankind renounced with full conscious- 
ness, 

It developed quite logically that not 
only the individual but the whole clan 
heeded the strict observance of such 
venerable usages, for it was soon found 
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that misfortune not infrequently affect- 
ed not only the individual but also the 
whole tribe, and consequently the omis- 
sion of some such ritualistic observance 
became a public matter res publica. Thus 
for example, in the Roman law there 
were certain specific regulations which 
enforced the taking possession of even an 
incumbered linheritance, for otherwise 
the “‘penates sacrifices” would prove un- 
availing as regards any likelihood of re~ 
conciling the departed ancestor by the 
propitiatory practices of the survivers. 
And if the deceased became disagreeable 
and requited them for the omission of 
the sacrifices due them with hail and 
storms, then of course it was not only 
the crops of the disrespectful transgres- 
sor but also of the whole populace that 
suffered. Reason enough for bringing 
public pressure to bear on the offender! 

And do we not observe how deeply 
intrenched in our blood the same thing 
is even in us of to-day? And isn’t it 
clear why a whole community is out- 
raged at the conduct of any one of its 
members who refuse to comply with its 
ancient customs or even dares publicly 
to mock at them?* Looked at in its true 
nature, this is not a personal matter but 
essentially a public concern, as it is ex- 
plicitly stated, for example, in the ex- 
planations of the 3d Commandment in 
the Protestant catechism where we read: 
“Tt is a sin to preach on a holy day if 
‘one does not crave for God's word and 
does so only on account of the weather 
or for entertainment, or to be doing 


Other reasons for our reaction to the 
mocker and disbeliever are his effective- 
ness in stirring up our own doubts and 
our envy of his courage and independ- 
ence. TR. 
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something, or to pass the time, and treats 
God’s words lightly. Will God permit 
this to go unpunished? No! He pun- 
ishes the land and the people therefor 
with poverty and devastation without 
end.” (Cf. Caspari’s Commentaries on 
Luther's Small Catechism, published in 
Erlangen in 1895.) 

We see, then, that for one to whom 
these sentences are very truth, a person 
who desecrates a day of festival is a 
menace to his people and his country, 
and that his transgression is not avenged 
on him only. But all this is compre- 
hensible only if we look at the matter 
from our point of view. 

But let us now return to the realm 
of medical science, into the realm of the 
psychology of neuroses. What we desig- 
nate as compulsive ideas and compulsive 
actions is, even in its minutest details, 
nothing but the compulsive emergence 
of some primitive superstition in a hu- 
man being who in other respects belongs 
to a wholly different—and higher—cul- 
tural level. In some manner all suffer- 
ers from compulsions are dominated by 
a fear of misfortune in retaliation for 
their evil thoughts, be it for having wish- 
ed death or disaster on some one, or for 
having harbored forbidden but pleasur- 
able desires and intentions in their 
hearts. Somehow this revenges itself. 
For all vengeance that superior powers 
allot to us, humanity looks upon as pun- 
ishment! And, besides, one of the most 
characteristic things about the compul- 
sion neurotic is the fact that he is bowed 
down by the idea of the presence of an 
overwhelming power, and it is equally 
characteristic of him that he regards as 
sacrilege his natural repudiation of every- 
thing smacking of authority, which, he is 
sure, will be revenged on him, And now 
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he does something very peculiar: the ap- 
prehension of misfortune that dominates 
his life becomes such an unbearable and 
fearful condition that he is compelled to 
escape it somehow. He simply cannot 
bear the continuously menacing some- 
thing-or-other and so he tries to forestall 
or prevent it by punishing himself or 
pretending that he is punishing himself, 

Let us study the compulsion neurotic 
for a while as to this: He seems to re- 
spond to an imaginary uncleanliness in 
his thoughts and desires with a pseudo- 
religious cleansing ceremonial, to purify 
(cleanse) himself by compulsively wash- 
ing and ever washing himself. He im- 
poses a thousand renunciations upon 
himself and becomes ascetic. He 
finds no time to enjoy life, because some- 
thing within compels him to react to 
every pleasurable impulse with some peni- 
tential measure. Just when he thinks, 
for example, of sitting down to enjoy 
the reading of a fine book, he finds him- 
self compelled to dust and cleanse a book- 
case full of books, A nice suit of clothes 
that he likes he must not put on again 
because he had wished to make a good 
impression in it. The neurotic forbids 
himself such pleasures, and a senseless 
fear stands by as watchman and com- 
pels the performance of self-imposed 
penance intended as atonement for sin. 
It would seem, then, as if the compul- 
sion neurotic dictated penalties for him- 
self and imposed renunciations upon him- 
self out of his unconscious so that he 
might, as it were, be in a position to say 
to the revengeful demoniac powers: 
“Now you may spare yourselves the 
trouble of doing me anything! I have 
punished myself!” In this kind of behay- 
ior there is something of a Polycrates 
motive which reckons with the “envy 
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of the gods,” with the malignity and 
vindictiveness of the demoniac world, 
and which has also introduced what 
amounts almost to sadistic elements of a 
by no means divine kind into Chris- 
tianity’s god-concept. As to this we may 
compare the self-denial of the ascetic 
with our interpretation of sacrifices. 

And all this grew out of a tremendous 
paranoid system of persecutory ideas and 
a habit of falsely seeing everything with 
reference to the ego [—delusions of ref- 
erence],—a system which derived! its 
justification in the magical realm of mis- 
apprehended dream experiences, a realm 
into which analytical psychology is at 
last, after thousands of years of error, 
bringing light — 

If the reader will bear in mind what 
has preceded, he will probably be ready 
to endorse the statement that all com- 
pulsions become clear if the chapter on 
“superstition” is understood. Let us now 
see whether anxiety-states ,[—conditions 
in which nervous apprehension is a prom- 
inent symptom] may not be interpreted 
from the same point of view. And as 
a matter of fact, superstitious elements 
do enter into them n abundance. The 
uncanny apprehension of some impending 
misfortune is in its every manifestation 
utterly and fundamentally different from 
mere fear of a threatened real danger. 
‘What gives it its peculiar character is its 
indefiniteness, its uncanniness. But we 
know from innumerable observations, 
which we may reconfirm as often as we 
please, that to a preponderatingly large 
extent anxiety-states are dominated, even 
though often unconsciously, by the idea 
that one might be overwhelmed sexually. 
Certain groups of hysteria may be al- 
most wholly summed up under the for- 
mula of “thoughts of being murdered by 


a Jack the Ripper,” so significant a réle 
does that admixture of pleasurable ten- 
sion and apprehension terror which ac- 
company the idea of being sexually as- 
saulted play in their minds. 

Granted that many invalids are quite 
in earnest in flooding the room with 
light in a search for an honest-to-good- 
ness flesh and blood intruder before go- 
ing to bed, in really believing in a man 
of flesh and blood when they are haunt- 
ed by the old burglar-dreams that made 
the nights of their childhood terrible. 
But all these are mis-apprehensions which 
are eliminated as soon as they are un- 
derstood to be superstitious beliefs and 
a fear of ghosts. 

It is a suspicious circumstances in it- 
self that most apprehensions of this kind 
shun the light of day and manifest them- 
selves only at night or towards evening, 
—a characteristic which we all associate 
with spirits and ghosts. A man of real 
flesh and blood may be suspected of be- 
ing concealed under the bed or even in 
a clothes closet; but what does it mean 
if a sufferer from apprehensions has to 
search impossible hidding places; e. g., 
bureau drawers? Does not this prove 
that the human shape of the feared as- 
sailant is really only a shape, a mask, a 
disguise which assumed a demoniacal 
power in the pursuit of sexual pleasure? 
And especially if we also take into con- 
sideration how closly allied all these 
imagined persecutors and burglars are to 
the personages in our own fear-dreams, 
and haw extraordinarily often these are 
transformed in our dreams into animals, 
—just exactly as happens in fairy tales 
which, as we know, teem from the very 
earliest times with animal shapes into 
which human bengs had been transform- 
ed by witches, etc. 
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After Freud had opened our eyes to 
the psychology of totemism, we learned 
ti link up these animal shapes with the 
father-imago; so that we might main- 
tain that all [neurotic] fear of animals 
is, at bottom, a fear of one’s father, and 
in the cases in which the fear of animals 
also stands for a sexual assault the zoo- 
phobia would be a disguised incest-wish 
emanating from primitive times, from a 
time in which it was still a known fact 
that the totem animal represented the 
ancestor and founder of the clan. Go- 
ing further back, we shall have to rec- 
ognize in the dreaded burglar and in the 
tramp too, a father imago, but in both 
cases it will be a father of a supernatural 
ghostly kind, a father-principle that em- 
braces the paternal in the ghost of the 
primal ancestors. I have been told of 
dreams in which the pursuing tramp 
changes into the dreamer’s father and 
vice versa. 

The religious and superstitious ideas 
of the past thousands of years are alto- 
gether too remote, else we should more 
readily perceive the meaning of such 
images and masks, but this ought not to 
be a difficult matter in the case of the 
hoodlum. For it has been ancient us- 
age to degrade the gods of a superseded 
religion to the rank of evil devils and the 
butts for children’s jeers. Thus Frigga 
(Freya) became a witch, Loki, a devil 
and Wodan (Odin, Wotan) the ghost 
of the mad hunter,—and in this way, I 
maintain, that Wodan the Wanderer, 
that figure clothed in heaven’s blue man- 
tle and with the great cloudy slouch 
hat, has been belittled into the hoodlum! 
‘The powerful god-image (Wall-father) 
is concealed behind this figure; and as 
he embodied the life-generating principle, 
to such an extent that he could not put 
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his foot down anywhere in the world 
but life burst forth under his feet, every- 
thing becoming fruitful where he cast 
his eyes lovingly, he became genuinely 
the creative, life-exuding principle—and 
thus he became the most dangerous and 
the most prominent father-image of our 
dreams and of the fairy world of our 
neuroses; in brief, I maintain that all 
the personages who play the réle in our 
apprehension hysterias and in our dreams 
of being assaulted never stand for living 
personages but for spirits which occa- 
sionally appear in human shape, e. g., as 
Pallas Athene appeared to Telemachus 
in the shape of his aged nurse. 

These considerations bring us to those 
apprehension-states in which supersiti- 
tious ideas about fructification and preg- 
nancy play a role. The cultural his- 
tory of past ages contains all sorts of 
pregnancy theories of a supernatural 
kind,—and if in case of apprehension 
hysteria the fear-wish for amatory con- 
tact with the realm of father-demons 
has once been aroused, then impregnation 
by all sorts of magical acts becomes pos- 
sible. Eyes and ears, nose and mouth, 
are portals of entry for wicked magic 
against which we may protect ourselves, 
as we know, by spitting three times or by 
sneezing,—because of which belief it has 
been customary from time immemorial 
to say to one who sneezes: “may it do 
you good!" “Prosit” may therefore mean 
“may you have succeeded in frustrating 
in time the danger of the entry of magi- 
cal substances and in expelling them!” 

If in connection with this we think 
of a series of phobias, ¢. g., the fear of 
poisoned food, we shall easily recognize 
in them too a superstitious element. And, 
after all, are not all phobias supersti- 
tions? Is it not supernatural (demonic) 
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forces from whom we anticipate misfor- 
tunes, e. g., while crossing a bridge, in 
the train, in the street, while confined 
in a closed chamber, and other similar 
typical situations with which the student 
of the psychoneuroses is sufficiently fa- 
miliar? The victim of phobias does not 
think of real dangers, nor of such imag- 
inary dangers as are experienced by timid 
children; no, he is only superstitiously 
visualizing demonic powers who threaten 
our lives because of their natural malev- 
olence or because of some sort of vindic- 
tiveness. 

These few suggestions may serve to 
stimulate the reader to investigate how 
much of the phenomena we designate 
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as “neurotic” is of a superstitious nature. 
Neuroses ani superstitions |have also 
this in common, that they do not yield 
to any theory of being logically explic- 
able. I may be ever so convinced that it 
is absurd to be afraid of being the thir- 
teenth at table and yet be unable to be 
at my ease on discovering that I am one 
of thirteen. The roots of the fear lie 
deeper, and to attempt to correct the 
latest superficial manifestations is an ab- 
surdly sisyphean task. ‘These superficial 
and deeper aspects can be cured only if 
we can unearth the forces that sought 
and found the symbolic incarnation which 
constitutes the symptom. 
(Translated by 8. A. Tannenbaum) 


Psychanalysis and the Practice of Medicine 


(Continued from 2:160) 


By Johs. Stromme, M. D., Kristiania. 


In what has preceded, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, we have considered briefly 
the general cause of nervousness, viz.: 
dislike for work, 

Objections: 

And now there arises a storm of pro- 
test against this idea—even from you. 
Why? Because not one of us feels him- 
self free from guilt in this regard. We 
are all imperfect creatures, from the 
cradle to the grave we are all subject to 
auto-suggestion and hetero-suggestion, i. 
., to educational influences emanating 
from our parents, our schools, our news- 
papers, literature and our contemporar- 
ies. Auto-suggestion plays a no un- 
important role, as, for example, in the 
case of the individual who thinks he 
cannot sleep because he drank a glass 
of tea before he went to bed. This rep- 
resents a general reaction, a general sin, 
if I may so term it, a sign of the times. 
It would therefore be a source of wonder 
to us if there were no protest against 
my thesis. But I must admit that not 
all are to be called nervous who might 
manifest these tendencies, even though 
to a high degree. I quite agree with 
Groddeck in thinking it utterly erro- 
neous, and dangerously so, to assume that 
only the hysterical have the ability of 
making themselves sick for one or other 
purpose. Every person possesses this 
faculty and uses it to some extent. Let 
us take an example from daily life. The 


newspapers recently reported that a 
well-known prima donna had “caught 
a cold” and would be unable to sing as 
scheduled. But few noted that she was 
quite pleased with her “cold” because 
the way the parts were cast, her asso- 
ciates and the director did not suit her 
us a background for her talents. In 
non-neurotic persons the mask is more 
easily recognized than in the neurotic 
whose mask can be removed only by 
the exercise of the utmost cunning. One 
who penetrates deeply into the compli- 
cated psychic processes soon realizes that 
the apparently conscious purposes on 
which the symptoms are founded ema- 
nate from unconscious sources. The un- 
conscious! To many the idea of an un- 
conscious mind is a sort of chimera, like 
an unproved hypothesis, set up to give 
everything an unintelligible and mysti- 
cal character. Why, even eminent psy- 
chotherapeutists, e. g., Professor Forel, 
deny the existence of an unconscious in 
man. (I may add that Forel is illog- 
ical. He recognizes psychoanalysis,— 
which proves that he accepts its results 
without knowing the deeper essence of 
the treatment.) It is quite natural for 
you to recoil when you are told by the 
analyst that mankind’s general dislike 
for work, laziness, is the general cause 
for “nervousness.” (My highly esteem- 
ed teacher and friend, Dr. O. Pfister, 
has told me that he does not agree with 
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me as to this, but this does not deter me 
from repeating it.) But only few know 
that the analyst’s most difficult task con- 
sists in removing the inhibitions which 
interfere with pleasure in work and 
that this is the alpha and the omega of 
our treatment. In the fine lecture he 
gave last year, Dr, Geijerstamm says: 
“Has the patient a conscious morality 
which inhibits an unconscious pleasure 
in work?” His affirmative answer is 
based on the intense and fruitful labors 
of many years. The experiences of such 
a man cannot be lightly ignored. The 
inhibitions to pleasure from work are 
the pathogenic factor, whether they be 
conscious or unconscious, And if these 
inhibitions can be removed, the patient 
is cured. In other words, our task is 
to bring these inhibitions to conscious- 
ness,* so that the patient may master 
them. An analysis therefore becomes an 
ethical education, a form of learning to 
know oneself, to govern oneself and to 
elevate oneself, 

The first objection offered is this: 
there are many nervous persons who not 
only are not lazy but who work more 
than anybody else. I too know many 
such. But I must not be tempted to 
resort to the maxim that it is the ex- 
ception which proves the rule. This 
aphorism, like so many other scraps of 
universal wisdom, isa lie. If there were 
a single nervous person who is not lazy 
then my assertion would be false. We 
must therefore question the individual 
neurotic to ascertain his formula. Apart 


*To avoid misunderstanding I must em- 
phaise that there is no such thing as 
unconscious inhibitions; these are always 
conscious. But these conscious restraints 
are never conceived of as such. 
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from those whose object it is to elicit 
sympathy—and these are the most dif- 
ficult cases to handle—we shall find that 
most neurotics dislike their work, that 
they are lacking in pleasure as an inner 
life-force. (Sit venia verbo.) They 
want the pleasure of working. And 
just because they seek to evade one thing 
or another that is required of them, what 
they are obligated to do with love and 
pleasure, work becomes for them a kind 
of punishment, a badge of slavery. I 
know a woman who does not keep a maid 
but hates the noisy romping of children. 
Instead of centering her interest on her 
home, instead of assisting her devoted 
husband in the difficult task of provid- 
ing for the household, she occupies her- 
self with all sorts of useless fol-de-rols, 
attends all sorts of lectures, only as an 
escape from doing the work in her home 
where she ought to be the cheering sun, 
‘Who would say that she is lazy? Don’t 
you think she hears the small voice of 
conscience? 

If you say that there are people who 
are lazy but not nervous, I heartily agree 
with you. But since my eyes have been 
opened to the technique of substitution 
T do not see many such persons. Of 
most of these it may be said that their 
inmost being is hidden from our view. I 
would never dare to say that their con- 
science sleeps. And if they shut their 
cars to it it is because they want the neu- 
rotic’s high moral concepts. The trouble 
is of a wholly different nature in the 
case of the lazy person whose productiv- 
ity is manifested not as neurotic sym- 
ptoms but as something socially useful. 

There are a thousand objections but 
I must ignore them and devote my at- 
tention only to the following one: “It 
is extremely harmful to touch the bleed- 
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ing wounds of the soul.” Or: “It is 
very dangerous to bring the inhibitions 
into consciousness.” We often hear such 
nonsense. What is demanded of us 
physicians is the very opposite, viz.: to 
help those who suffer. 


As I have so often said, it is laziness 
that is the general cause of nervousness. 
But, as I have also said, two causes 
are necessary: the general cause and the 
special (individual) cause. It is the 
latter which determines why this one 
suffers from asthma, the other from ap- 
pendicitis, that other one from migraine 
or epilepsy, etc. For such an audience 
as this the latter is by far the more inter- 
esting theme. Over the general cause, 
laziness and lovelessness, there hovers a 
certain suggestion of atmospheric close- 
ness, a certain degree of guiltiness,—not 
withstanding that it cannot be so, for in- 
valids do discuss themselves bona fide and 
do not suspect that they are guilty of 
this offense, yet punish themselves se- 
verely therefor. And we must bow to 
this respectfully and not meet them with 
any lack of affection,—for in that case 
we should be acting in a neurotic man- 
ner if we recoiled from them. Only 
in the service of truth have I directed 
your attention to the discreditable as- 
pect of the patient’s character, but the 
physician who wants to prove helpful 
must never have the thought that his 
patient is a bad person. 

Special Causes: 


Before I proceed to the consideration 
of the special formula I must again 
compare the two types of nervousness, 
because they react differently. The neu- 
rotic is content with his life-lie and labels 
himself, with a kind of self-satisfaction, 
as an inferior, saying to himself; “I am 
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a blockhead, an ass, a fly in a bottle, 
understand nothing, and can learn noth- 
ing.” A very convenient trick for one 
who doesn’t want to take the trouble to 
learn, But he will not admit that to 
himself. Such a feeling of inferiority (a 
feeling of impotency) is ordinarily a spur 
to self-improvement, but the neurotic 
uses it to put himself in the position of 
achild. These are the narcists (Freud) 
who even in their old age look like 
children and who behave as if they were 
spoiled, curious, capricious children. The 
hysteric, on the contrary, creates for 
himself certain symptoms, some psychic, 
some somatic. In conversion hysteria there 
is a certain somatic predisposition which 
permits ideas to express themselves 
through existent somatic conditions. 
The urge to expend energy, present in 
all persons, is inhibited by the neurotic, 
cannot manifest itself because his con- 
sciousness opposes it. In consequence it 
finds an outlet in all sorts of devious 
ways. Here we encounter a psychologic 
factor of the utmost importance. As a 
result of the conscious resistance to the 
unconscious demands, these manifest 
themselves in disguised forms as symp- 
toms. And what is resistance? Lazi- 
ness. And what means does it employ? 
Repression (Freud) which constitutes 
the connecting link between the general 
and the special causes of nervousness 
and emanates from the dislike for work. 
Repression (Freud): 

The neurotic has a phenomenal capac- 
ity for forgetting. One of the neurotic’s 
commonest complaints is his poor mem- 
ory. Passive forgetting, i. e., the re- 
moval of one’s interest from an object 
that is no longer to remain in the field 
of consciousness, has nothing to do with 
the neurotic state. We are interested 
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only in active forgetting, the ability to 
push out of consciousness objects that 
do possess interest. And it turns out 
that all those things are forgotten that 
are painful, unpleasurable, disgraceful, 
difficult, humiliating, etc. He is incapa- 
ble of diverting his interest from them, 
so he devotes more interest (energy) to 
the task of shoving these experiences 
aside. All nervousness depends upon 
the capacity for forcing experiences out 
of consciousness,—a capacity that is ex- 
traordinarily large. You have no idea 
how large it is! A 54-year old woman, 
suffering from Basedow’s disease (‘grief 
hysteria”), came to me one day in ut- 
ter despair, asserting that nothing could 
help her, that her feelings had become 
completely callous and that she was fit on- 
ly for the insane asylum. She had received 
a letter from a friend, requesting her to 
make some purchase for her. She had 
left the house that forenoon with the in- 
tention of making that purchase before 
she came to me. On her way to the 
car she had made up her mind to what 
store to go, but no sooner had she sat 
down in the car than she forgot the name 
of the store as well as what she was to 
buy. Inasmuch as her despair made it 
impossible to discuss the matter with 
her (she demonstrated her psychic wound 
by weeping blood—probably a mixture 
of tears and blood from the nose), I 
asked her to mention any three names 
that might resemble the name of the 
shop she had intended to visit. After 
sobbing some minutes she produced a 
name: Hauson. By the exercise of pa- 
tience I succeeded in getting the follow- 
ing from her: “I was sitting in the wait- 
ing room and read that Professor Ing- 
stad had departed; I want to say his 
name.—And as I came here I passed by 
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the Halling School.” So then the three 
words were: Hauson, Ingstad, Halling, 
and the result was that she wished to go 
to Hallingstad’s store to purchase wick- 
er furniture. It’s not always pleasant 
to make purchases for another, and our 
patient did not like it though she had de- 
cided to do so. The cause of her for- 
getfulness was the fact that in the car 
she thought of a woman of the same 
name (Hallingstad) who had been in- 
flicting her woes upon her to such an 
extent that she (our patient) had re 
solved nevermore to speak to her or to 
think of her; she had, moreover, identi- 
fied herself with her. 

A woman in the early forties, suffer- 
ing from epilepsy, was standing at the 
corner of Oscar Street and Drogue Lane, 
fully conscious but not knowing what 
she was to do that forenoon. Finally 
she recollected that she was on her way 
to me. But she could not recall my 
name nor where I live, though she has 
been coming to me for two months past 
and was standing in the very street in 
which I live. And, be it noted, she 
was not in a confused state of mind. She 
had to go home and ascertain my name 
and address. I need hardly add that 
she was not very desirous of coming to 
me, notwithstanding that in her con- 
sciousness her treatment gave her Breat 
pleasure,—a typical phenomenon when 
one has reached the stage where the re- 
sistances are too great. 

These examples illustrate, I think, the 
intense power of the repression-mechan- 
ism. And yet this Power is infinitely 
stronger than you can get any idea of. 
Obviously with each recurring repres- 
sion more and more ideas and memories 
are repressed and apparently trifling de- 
tails are wiped out in the Process. These 
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old repressed ideas take new ones along 
with them, whereas the displeasure kecps 
pushirg them out and intensifies the re- 
pression. It turns out thet all such af- 
fective (emotionally endowed), forgot- 
ten ideas lie in the unconsciovs like 
“poison-complexes” and sneak out at the 
first favorable opportunity to torture the 
afflicted one. They retain their unpleas- 
ant character exactly as when they were 
in consciousness, and will retain it un- 
diminished by the tooth of time. They 
do not keep pace with the growth and 
evolution of the individual; that is why 
all neurotics have an infantile character 
which disappears when the apparently 
pathogenic experiences are brought to 
the light of day. They come forth when 
the repressions are climinated,—and to 
the great surprise of the patients the 
memories and the associated emotions 
which they had to forget were in no 
sense “poison-complexes,”—they prove 
only that the patients had reacted with 
displeasure to something that was re- 
quired of them. In other words, they 
had repressed the pleasure of doing. 
The Return of the Repressed: 

I have mentioned it that all these ex- 
periences live unaltered in the uncon- 
scious; but owing to their energy-en- 
dowment they are constantly striving to 
enter consciousness and thus there ensues 
an obstinate conflict between the repress- 
ing force and the repressed matter: a 
conflict between the individual’s two per- 
sonalities. The resistance will take no 
cognizance of the experiences. But 
what do these do? They nevertheless 
have their will—inasmuch as they mani- 
fest themselves as pathogenic symptoms 
of one kind or another. It is at this point 
that the individual factor enters. The 
type of reaction peculiar to the patient 
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determines the variety of neurosis he is 
to have, For practical reasons I shall 
cite different examples and make a few 
comments on them. 

A year ago I had under treatment 
a man suffering from a phobia which 
manifested itself as a great fear of going 
out into the street alone; he had to have 
an escort, no matter where he went. 
Work of any kind was out of the ques- 
tion for him. When in the street he 
was constantly apprehensive of striking 
a mine; he bought all the daily papers 
and scanned them carefully for accounts 
of mine explosions. And if he hap- 
pened to read of the sinking of a ship 
he had to rush home pell mell and throw 
himself on the sofa. At the same time 
he would work himself into a rage over 
Kaiser Wilhelm till it would seem he 
was on the point of bursting. His 
friends thought him crazy. But as soon 
as his fear passed he was the most congen- 
ial and kindly disposed fellow in the 
world and quite normal. He admitted 
that he thought of himself as a ship 
and that he feared that he might suffer 
shipwreck on the voyage of life, But 
this idea gave him no relief. As I have 
already said, he hated work like the 
plague. (He was an engineer of bridges.) 
You will understand his phobia when 
T tell you that it depended on a fear of 
the women of the street and that it be- 
gan in February, 1917, some time after 
he had contracted a gonorrhoea (from 
a woman named Wilhelmine )on the 
occasion of his first and only coitus. 
We who know that woman represents 
work are not surprised at his dislike for 
work. 

This case of apprehension hysteria is 
noteworthy because, unlike most other 
patients, he had not devised all sorts of 
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methods of overcoming his fear. He used 
his fear as a defense. Because of this 
his case is easily comprehensible and 
teaches us a number of things. We see 
that the repressed memory forced itself 
into consciousness in an altered shape. 
His fear of and rage at Wilhelmine [— 
“Wilhelm” (William) and “Mine” 
(mine) ] became a fear of mines and rage 
at (Kaiser) Wilhelm. (This was a fair- 
ly common phenomenon in Norway in 
those days.) In other words: the emo- 
tions reappear unaltered (even intensi- 
fied), but the objects are changed. There 
has been a displacement of the emotions 
from the original (subjective) object to 
another (objective) object. We call 
this displacement, if it transpires in the 
psyche, substitution (after Freud). It 
is to be noted that the content of the 
phobia is literally identical with that of 
the repressed experience. All nervous 
maladies show a dependence upon the 
letter with an amazing distinctness and 
effectiveness, Such witticisms cannot be 
matched anywhere else, and the patient’s 
capacity for dramatization is limitless. 
How can it transpire that an intelligent 
man gets into such a dilemma as this 
phobia, this flight from reality is? I 
can still see this despairing man and his 
great relief when I solved the mystery 
for him. He spoke not a word, stood 
up, went into the waiting-room and 
calmly told his escort: “You may go; I 
don’t need you any more!” The matter 
is simple enough if one bears in mind 
that an idea consists of words and sub- 
stance, The unconscious comprehends 
only concrete entities, whereas the con- 
scious is alive only to words and letters, 
forcing concrete entities back. The re- 
pressed affect breaks out and links it- 
self up with the words, whereas the 
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material content is deprived of associa- 
tive connections which consciousness does 
not permit. It will have nothing to do 
with any material contents, and hence it 
is the analyst's task to bring these to 
light. The material must be linked up 
with the emotions, so that consciousness 
may control the whole matter. The 
stronger affect becomes comprehensible 
if we bear clearly in mind that the 
repressed but returning energy takes 
along with itself formerly repressed 
energies and clings to the letter. Our 
case is also interesting as showing how a 
disease comes into being. In February, 
1017, ‘coincident with the commence- 
ment of “ruthless submarine warfare,” 
he happened to read an obscene story 
about Queen Wilhelmina. He recalled 
that the story had an uncommonly pow- 
erful effect on him and that his fear 
of mines came shortly after this. 

In the above case of apprehension hys- 
teria we again see repression almost in 
the form of a psychotic symptom. Such 
substitutions play us all kinds of tricks. 
We find this in a pure culture, so to say, 
in the compulsion neuroses. These states 
which often avail themselves, most cun- 
ningly, of all the senses where the hys- 
terical traits are conspicuous, I must dis- 
cuss more at length. 

A man of 34 who had been suffering 
for twenty years from a compulsion neu- 
Tosis presented a series of complicated 
compulsive mechanisms in which the sec- 
ondary defense amounted to a psychosis. 
Thus, for example, he was utterly 
wretched if after combing his head he 
found a single hair on his comb. His fear 
of losing his hair was so overwhelming 
that it darkened his life. The best reme- 
dy against his malady was massage, but, 
alas! after each massage he discovered 
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more loose hair and he became utterly 
miserable. Notwithstanding this, he had 
to have his scalp massaged daily and his 
dilemma was measureless. Such a men- 
tal state is always based on symbols 
which have been interpreted literally. 
Hair is a symbol of power, energy, in- 
terest. (Cf. Samson!) His despair was 
really related to the loss of “power” 
(—sperma) resulting from daily onan- 
ism (N. B. daily massage). The feeling 
of guilt in connection with laziness, dis- 
traction, was erroneously ascribed to on- 
anism and thence to his loss of hair, and 
thus the significance of the onanism was 
diminished. He was an exceedingly eco- 
nomical individual with a strong “greed- 
complex,” and consequently discontented 
with his wastefulness. His inner obli- 
gation to spend was apperceived literally 
and this compelled him to masturbate 
continually. I was obliged therefore first 
of all to solve the displacement of the 
feeling of guiltiness: first from hair to 
sperma and thence back to pleasure in 
work. In this I succeeded by abolishing 
the slavery of the letter and proving to 
him that he had identified sperma with 
interest,—in other words, I taught him 
Stekel’s laws of equivalents (pleasure in 
work—sperma—hair, etc.).* 

This patient was very often troubled 
by the following symptom: while he was 
reading a book, some picture or other 
would seem to cover the page and in- 
terfere with his reading. To get rid of 
these pictures he would have to make 
certain movements with the book or he 
would imagine some cleverly constructed 
tube-like instrument with which he could 
suck up the picture or blow it away. 
Quite often the imaginary picture coy- 
ering the page was that of a sturgeon 
(acipenser sturio). Everytime this hap- 
pened he had to vomit. It turned out 
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that when he was ten years old he had 
seen a sturgeon which was being stuffed 
for the collection in his school, He got 
sick at the time and brought up his food. 
But why should this vision have reap- 
peared to him four years later and why 
did it begin? Everytime he became in- 
attentive during a reading lesson, or dis~ 
tracted, confused, or permitted his 
thoughts to wander, he would hear his 
teacher’s warning voice: “You must not 
permit yourself to be disturbed!” [To 
understand this word play the reader 
must know that the German word for 
“to disturb” (stoeren) is phonetically 
similar to the word for “sturgeon 
(Stoere).] 


A man of 44, suffering from compul- 
sion neurosis and, aboye all, suicidal ideas, 


"Stekel's four laws of symbolic equiva- 
lents are these: I. In dreams and in the 
unconscious all bodily openings resemble 
(and may stand for) one another; so that 
the mouth, eyes, nares, anus, vagina, 
meatus urinarius, and the umbilicus may 
substitute one another. 2. All secretions 
and excretions (wax, nasal mucus, blood, 
pus, urine, water, stool, semen, milk, sa- 
liva, tears, perspiration) are equiva- 
lents of one another, but may also stand 
for the soul, the air, speech, breath, fla~ 
tus, money and poison. 3. All paired or- 
gans (breasts, thumbs, big toes, ears, feet, 
thighs, arms, nates, eyes, lips, testes, 
nares) may represent each other as well 
as the phallus, sisters and brothers. 4. 
All dream affects are equivalents of (and 
may stand for) one another, i. ¢., love 
may mean hatred, irony admiration, etc. 
roo per cent Freudians do not publicly 
acknowledge allegiance to these rules, 
but in private they make liberal use of 
them.— §. 4. T, 
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was tortured by the following symptom: 
everytime he looked at his wife he saw 
only a stroke [i. ¢., a line]. At first he 
saw only an imaginary stroke across his 
wife's face, but gradually the line grew 
longer and extended over her whole 
body; finally he saw nothing but this 
stroke when he looked at her. It proved 
that this symptom emanated from the 
wish “to strike his wife out” [as one 
strikes out something one has written] 
and that he repressed this wish. What he 
would have wished to undo in himself 
was the personality that his wife repre- 
sented. She was lazy and unreliable, as 
he was to an even higher degree. 

A man of 35, suffering from a com- 
pulsion neurosis, was tortured by hallu- 
cinations which he accepted as real pic- 
tures. These were of the most diverse 
kinds in accordance with the identifica- 
tions, The most frequent of these pic- 
tures were those of noseless persons (i. ¢., 
castrated, lazy), tubercular individuals, 
etc., who suddenly appeared before him 
in his walks and wormed themselves in- 
to his breast in a most painful manner. 
To get rid of them he had to walk the 
same walk twice, stepping one step back- 
ward, etc., like the penitential monks 
who, we are told, took one step back for 
every second step forward. It turned out 
that this patient was sunk in religious 
broodings and had taken these words to 
heart: “One who does not do his mas- 
ter’s will gets many blows.” This in- 
carnation of thoughts and ideas is quite 
remarkable. 

A woman of 25 suffered from the 
compulsion to overthrow all stools, flow- 
er-pots, etc. She could, as a rule, inhibit 
the impulse in time, but now and then 
she happened to overturn a chair. This 
was due tg the fact that something with- 
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in her wished to be reversed. She had 
become nervous while studying music in 
Italy and the physicians had told her tc 
give up her music and go home,—the 
opposite of what she should have 
done. The transition from substitution 
to insanity is not very difficult. And the 
circumstance that the symbol is taken 
literally and that the patient acts in ac- 
cordance with the letter, contrary to all 
common sense, the subjective being taken 
objectively, is enough to modify reality 
in accordance with one’s wishes. 
Conversion (Freud): 

In conversion hysteria we see an ac- 
tual (present) situation built upon an 
old memory. I want to cite a few illus- 
trations which will also serve to give 
us additional insight into the unconscious 
mental processes, 

A very intelligent man of 52, a typi- 
cal conversion-hysteric, formerly the 
owner and manager of a machine shop, 
was treated by me last year. He was of 
the opinion that his malady had been 
with him for 45 years. One day he came 
into my office limping and complaining 
of cramps in the thigh and leg muscles 
of the right limb, He was in despair; 
the cramps had disturbed his sleep and 
reminded him of similar cramps he had 
suffered from daily for three months 
some 15 years ago and to the extent of 
being wholly unable to do his work. Now 
he was sure there was no hope for him. 
While he sat talking to me I noticed that 
his spasmodic movements did not cease, 
so I called his attention to the fact that 
the motion resembled that performed by 
@ person sitting at a turning-lathe. His 
amazement was comical and he at once 
told me of a dream he had had about a 
turning-lathe. This was the dream: J 
was in the shop of “Patent-Olsen” and 
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he came and asked me whether I was 
willing now to begin on the lathe, to 
which I replied that I was too ill and 
nervous to do so. We see that owing to 
his refusal he has to stand here and, as 
it were, drive the lathe spasmodically. 
It is our business to ascertain what it 
was that he had rejected yesterday and 
why. And it turns out that a lady had 
visited him the night before and urged 
him to cohabit with her but that he had 
refused because of his “illness and ner- 
vousness.” That was the lathe. (In 
Norway the word meaning “‘to turn’ is 
vulgarly used for “to cohabit.”)® This 
association does not answer the question 
why it happened. Such a symptom is al- 
ways a manifestation of resistance; to a 
man a woman is a symbol for work, and 
$0, too, we discovered that the preced- 
ing day he had been too lazy to come 
for his analysis and was punishing him- 
self therefor. His work was the real 
lathe. That his cramp immediately dis- 
appeared you will understand as well as 
that it would be stupid to employ an 
anatomical yard-stick for such nervous 
symptoms, 

A few years ago I treated an elderly 
Swedish gentleman who manifested his 
resistance mainly in the shape of pho- 
tisms. One day he came to me and com- 
plained of seeing no colors but blue. 
Everything, houses, trees, the yellow 
walls of my office, my green hangings, 
my red table-lamp, etc., was blue. We 
could not solve the riddle that hour, even 
by means of the patient’s suggestion that 
“his cure lay in the blue” (i. e., in the 


“English readers acquainted with “Oth- 
ello” know that “to turn” was an Eliz- 
abethan vulgarism for to “cohabit.”-—§. 
4. T, 
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dim future). The following day he saw 
normally again. But just a week later 
the symptom recurred and we had to 
attack the problem in earnest. We dis- 
covered that the symptom first appeared 
on a Monday following a Sunday on 
which he had drunk too much, i. ¢., on a 
“blue Monday” (as we call it). He had 
had a glass of port Sunday evening and 
therefore really had no occasion for hav- 
ing a “blue Monday.” But it’s very nice 
to get an extra Friday (i. ¢., a day off)! 

A woman of 37, suffering from decid- 
ed neuralgic symptoms, was under treat- 
ment for various hysterical symptoms, 
among them paresis of the right arm, 
ulcer of the stomach and_torticollis 
(wry-neck]. The latter symptom had 
lasted seven years and resisted all treat- 
ment, including massage, electricity, 
baths, and other suggestive procedures, 
even by Dr. Westerlund. It turned out 
that in her early childhood she had been 
self-willed and insistent on her rights— 
she was an only child—and her parents 
had therefore often called her stiff-necked 
[torticollis!]. After her father's death 
she showed the whole world how “stiff- 
necked” [i. ¢., obstinate] she was, so as 
to demonstrate her prorogued obedience. 

This slavish loyalty to the letter must 
amaze you all. It is exactly as if we 
were to plant Charlotte-onions and found 
tulips growing in their place. But, not- 
withstanding this, you will recognize 
some of the mechanisms I have mention- 
ed. Among other things we note that 
the symptoms tell the patient something: 
don’t be obstinate,—continue to work at 
your turntable—don’t celebrate a blue 
Monday, etc. It is the unconscious com- 
pulsion which works its will in a man- 
ner quite unacceptable to the patient, 
inasmuch as the resistance intrudes itself 
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obstructively. 

How are we to understand the con- 
version of an idea into a bodily symptom? 
You shall see at once that the neurotic 
makes most remarkable use of the very 
general formula: “Now I am in the 
same position in which I was when”... .; 
out of the present situation they recon- 
struct an old experience, and so the fol- 
Jowing formula is established : “The pres- 
ent situation is identical with the situa- 
tion I was in when. ...” 

Before I proceed I want to cite a few 
more examples of such alterations in sit- 
uations. 

A patient (the above-mentioned 52- 
year old hysteric) had the following 
transitory symptom: he awoke one night 
with a terrible hammering in his head 
and a feeling of terror, sure that he was 
going to lose his reason (as his sister 
had). The same thing had happened 
to him 25 years ago and so strongly that 
he was convinced that “within a few 
months he would be at the abyss.” It 
was a really difficult task to get at the 
meaning of this hammering in his head 
for he was incapable of thinking, of as- 
sociating. As we have already pointed 
out, resistance has no better tool than 
headaches as a means of arresting 
thought. But after awhile we succeeded 
in digging out this memory : “Once while 
he was the owner of a shop he was called 
on to repair a steamboat (the Grei) 
whose machinery was hammering and 
working improperly. Fifteen to twenty 
other machinists had tried to repair it 
before him, but without success. (The 
patient had consulted 15 to 20 physicians 
for the hammering in his head.) He 
however, soon found the cause of the 
trouble to be in the axle of the screw be- 
ing out of center, He put a piece of paper 
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on one side of the coupling and the bang- 
ing ceased at once.’ Now we have it! 
The beating in his head would cease if he 
could center his axle (i. ¢., concentrate 
his attention)—but the hammering con- 
tinued. I asked him in what manner 
he was enabled to find the trouble in 
the machine and he explained that he put 
a file between his teeth and put the point 
of the file on the part of the machine 
that he wished to examine. That's what 
he had done with the “Grei” and when 
the point of the file reached the coupling 
there was a loud banging. And that’s 
exactly the banging in his head now. 
The present situation exactly reproduced 
that one. And thus we discover the ac- 
tual (present) situation; the preceding 
day he had been brooding about himself 
and his malady. And he was unable to 
discover the trouble because he couldn't 
even think. No, that was quite a dif- 
ferent matter when, with his file and his 
hammer, he was an expert in machinery. 
Thus, with his pencil in his mouth, he 
continued to ruminate. He really takes 
no interest in his work any more (he is 
a merchant) but that could not be the 
cause, surely, No; there was no use 
looking for the trouble. 

We see then that this symptom vir- 
tually says to him: “Seek and ye shall 
find.” 

A lady in the forties, suffering from 
gastric and intestinal symptoms of psychic 
origin, suddenly became deaf as a trans- 
itory symptom. For many years she had 
had periods of deafness and tinnitus al- 
ternating with normal hearing. She was 
convinced of the psychic origin of the 
deafness. In one of her dreams there 
was a situation in which she sat reading 
a remembrance book. To this dream 
fragment she associated the recollection 
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of an incident when she had been reading 
a passage by Pastor Svendsen but couldn’t 
follow his argument because of a head- 
ache she was suffering from. The pre- 
ceding day she had not had enough en- 
ergy to be attentive during her analysis 
and had gone home with the thought that 
owing to her headache she could not fol- 
low me,—not acknowledging that the 
real cause was mere disinclination. The 
matter became clear when she declared 
that Pastor Svendsen was Pastor for the 
deaf—and that she had turned a deaf 
ear tome. I had been preaching to deaf 
ears. I need hardly add that her hearing 
‘was at once restored, 

In these examples we see the ethical 
personality which says: you have found 
out the trouble with the machine, con- 
centrate your energy;—you must listen 
and grasp what the Doctor says. But 
at the same time we see how the present 
situation is distorted to resemble a past 
experience. Resistance is equipped with 
powerful tools. 

A woman of 56, afflicted with a typi- 
cal conversion hysteria, with headaches 
and vomiting as the most frequent and 
the most important symptoms, was get- 
ting along very well until one Sunday 
when she met a friend who invited her 
to have tea with her the following Tues- 
day evening. The patient had said: 
“Thank you, I shall come if I am well 
enough to do so.” Tuesday came; she 
was well, but the weather was not very 
nice; it was raining a little and she did 
not feel like going; she never liked rid- 
ing in the street cars, anyhow. That 
evening she got a severe headache and 
vomited all night. Why? In the first 
place, because she had not kept her prom- 
ise and carried out her obligation; in 
the second place, her friend could see 
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that she was not well enough to make 
visits. It is a horrible thing to be a liar, 
—it’s much less reprehensible to deceive 
oneself. 

Identification: 

The ability to transform a situation 
in accordance with an old copy, to reac- 
tivate a forgotten situation because they 
now find themselves in a similar situa- 
tion, is a typical feature of conversion 
hysteria. But the present situation may, 
as a matter of fact, be apparently unlike 
the old repressed experience. And yet 
the appertinent chain of associations can 
usually be discovered. It is amazing with 
what exactness the minutest details in 
the original situation can be paralleled 
in the present. This brings me to the 
subject of identification, the most impor- 
tant factor in hysteria. The identifica- 
tion of situation with situation becomes 
considerably easier if the personages can 
be identified with one another. This 
plays such an important role that I can 
only with difficulty give you any adequate 
idea of it. I shall say nothing of “phys- 
iological identification” (e. g., a son iden- 
tifying himself with his father, a woman 
who has so identified herself with her 
husband that at their golden anniversary 
they resemble each other like two drops 
of water, etc.), and devote myself only 
to “pathological identification” which 
brings about most incredible effects. 

An engineer who had for many years 
resided in a small German city was suf- 
fering from apprehension hysteria. One 
day he told me that for more than a week 
he has had to awake every hour in the 
night and had to check this up by the 
clock. Exactly on the hour he would 
awake, look at the clock and fall asleep. 
Free associations brought us to recollec- 
tions of the little German city and to an 
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identification of himself with the night 
watchman. He, therefore, was the night- 
watchman. But why? Simply because 
lately he had developed the habit of 
bringing his cane down heavily on the 
sidewalk when he went out for a walk. 
And inasmuch as the watchman did that 
he became, by a kind of Erasmus Mon- 
tanus logic, a night watchman and had to 
look at the clock. 

A woman of 58 was suffering from 
cardiac symptoms, headaches and consti- 
pation. Her mother had died of heart 
disease and her father had suffered all 
his life from headaches and obstipation, 
After their deaths she had to take their 
place and also provide for the whole 
family, to be both father and mother to 
her younger brothers and sisters, and so 
she also adopted her parents’ diseases, 

The previously mentioned manufac- 
turer had a habit of spasmodically draw- 
ing his left cheek up every time he spoke 
to a customer. This tic was due to his 
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identification of himself with a salesgirl 
he had employed some years before and 
whose cheek twitched constantly while 
she was in the store. Now he had to at- 
tend to his customers himself, he longed 
for the girl—and then came the symptom. 

This identification is of the utmost 
value during an analysis, inasmuch as 
one or other personage is constantly re- 
curring in the patient's dreams and these 
persons always represent the dreamer 
himself. The description of the person 
exactly fits the patient and his subjec- 
tive attitude the day preceding the dream, 
and this furnishes the analyst with an ex- 
cellent means of gauging the patient’s 
condition. 

The re-emergence of the repressed 
matters has not been exhausted in these 
pages,—in fact, it has hardly been men- 
tioned. But I want to direct your at- 
tention to a third mechanism, viz.: re- 
action formation. 


(To be continued.) 


(Translated by §. 4. Tannenbaum) | 
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The Father* 


(4 Tragedy by August Strindberg) \ 
By L. Kaplan, Ziirich. 


In the analysis of this powerful drama, 
as well as of the well-known novel of Os- 
car Wilde to be discussed in my next es- 
say, little recourse will be had to the com- 
parative method that was employed in 
the previous papers. The explanation 
will be reached by means of another pro- 
cess. The mental and emotional states 
of man find expression, as a rule, in 
various kinds of symptoms, As an ex- 
ample: Wilde gives a striking descrip- 
tion of Dorian Gray, after the murder 
of Basil Hallward, the painter, which 
is very characteristic of this mode of self- 
betrayal. As soon as Dorian is alone, 
he lights a cigarette and diverts himself 
by sketching. At first his drawings are 
of flowers, then of architectural views. 
Finally he drifts to human countenances, 
Suddenly he perceives that every face 
that he has drawn presents a phantastic 
similarity to Basil Hallward’s features. 
Unwittingly, therefore, and even against 
his will to shut out the recollection of 
his fell deed, Dorian’s consciousness suc- 
cumbs to the inevitable. The indiffer- 
ent objects, bearing no relation to the 
emotional state, are supplanted by the 
one figure he would most fain cast out 
of his mind. 

The writer of a work of fiction is in 


*The reader will find a fairly good trans- 
lation of Strindberg’s play in T. H. 
Dickinson’s Chief Contemporary Dra- 
matists, 1915, pp. 603-625.—A. G. 


the same condition as Dorian. Scarcely 
a line of his novel or play but contains a 
symptom, a telltale reference to a hid- 
den mental or emotional state, not only 
of the characters he portrays but also of 
his own. The symptoms may not, of 
course, always be clear, or at least not 
patent enough for him that reads. Not 
infrequently, however, they are quite 
manifest to the attentive reader, or can 
be construed by him from the general 
bearing of the context. And when dis- 
covered and fully apprehended, they 
yield information as to the psychological 
background of the literary work. (Cf. 
S. Freud, Die Psychopathologie des All- 
tagslebens [The P. of Everyday Life], 
Berlin, ed. 7, 1920). 


Strindberg’s writings furnish a quan 
tity of psychologically valuable material. 
Even his earliest stories give proof of a 
strong belief in the selfishness and im- 
morality of women. Strindberg’s The 
Father is perhaps his most typical em- 
bodiment of his fanatical hatred of wo- 
mankind. It is symptomatic, however, 
not only of his misogyny but also of a 
tragic phase of unsurmounted infantile 
eroticism. It must be remembered that 
Strindberg, like the Captain ‘in The 
Father, suffered at different times from 
mental attacks, and that he died insane. 


The relations existing between man 
and woman within the limits of organ- 
ized middle-class society are at best 
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unedifying. And this unappetizing sa- 
vor runs like a red streak thru the three 
acts of Strindberg’s tragedy. It be- 
comes, in fact, the distinguishing hall- 
mark of the play. Man is burdened 
with the duty of providing for his wife 
and children; woman, on the other 
hand, is deprived of her social and legal 
independence and is relegated into a piti- 
fully narrow circle of activities. Or, as 
the Captain in our drama formulates it: 
“She has legally sold her birthright and 
resigned her privileges in exchange for 
the husband's obligation of providing for 
herself and her child.” This bargain, 
however, is but rarely of advantage to 
the parties concerned. Too often the 
man is forced to give up his most cher- 
ished ideals in the bitter economic strug- 
gle of life and to be degraded gradually 
into the réle of a mere breadwinning 
slave of his family. The woman, on 
her part, especially if she be endowed 
with a lively temperament and a keen 
intellect, cannot be content in the subor- 
dinate position that is assigned to her 
in her home and in society at large. This 
inevitably results in friction and in dis- 
content which sooner or later influence 
their erotic relationship, poison their 
marital life, and change the home into 
hell. 

As a rule, however, such strained con 
jugal relations are tolerated for the sake 
of the children. Husband and wife, 
feeling that their union is a failure, that 
they have been deceived in each other, 
hope to discover a substitute for lost 
happiness in their love for their off- 
spring. The child is expected to still 
the father's as well as the mother’s crav- 
ing for love. The child is petted, spoiled 
and deified, or degraded into a mere 
doll or plaything of parental caprice. 


And, what is still more deplorable, there 
ensues a struggle between the parents 
for the right to monopolize this play- 
thing, to exercise exclusive supervision 
over it for the purpose of realizing their 
own individual, egotistic desires and am- 
bitions, 

A few quotations from Srtindberg’s 
play will amply bear out the general 
statements that we have just made. The 
Captain, who feels that the life of one’s 
children is the only possible conception 
of immortality, taxes his wife, Laura, 
with doing everything in her power to 
thwart his plans for the upbringing of 
their daughter, “You women have been 
compassionate enough to free the black 
slaves, but you are still keeping white 
ones. I have worked and slaved for 
you, your child, your mother, your ser- 
vants; I have sacrificed my future and 
my career; I have endured torture, tor- 
ment, sleepless nights, worry, for your 
sake; my hair has grown gray in your 
service; and all that you might live free 
from care, and that when you grow old 
you may live your life over again in your 
child.” 

Instead of devoting himself wholly 
to his scientific inclinations, he was for- 
ced to enter upon a military career. His 
wife, whose outlook upon life is cir- 
cumscribed by the duties of her little 
household, has. no understanding for his 
idealistic aspirations, and attempts, with 
the best of intentions, to place various 
obstacles in his way. Thus, for example, 
she has intercepted his entire correspon- 
dence with bookdealers, with the result 
that, for lack of necessary literature, he 
is unable to complete his latest scientific 
investigation. Called to account for this 
underhanded deed, she defends herself: 
“I had the best of intentions, for you 
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neglect your service because of your oth- 
er work.” Her husband is, to her, only 
her and her child’s provider. And she 
is resolved that this most important 
function of man in a civil marriage shall 
in no wise be disturbed. To the or- 
dinary married woman that goes with- 
out saying. 

And what role is assigned to the child 
born of this union? The following scene 
answers the question: 

Laura.— .. . What has this whole life 
and death struggle been but for power? 

Captain.—To me it has meant more. 
T do not believe in a hereafter; the child 
was my future life. That was my con- 
ception of immortality, and perhaps the 
only one that has any meaning in real- 
ity. If you take that away from me, you 
cut off my life... . 

Laura.—Why did we not separate in 
time? 

Captain —Because the child bound us 
to each other; and the bond became a 
chain. 

The child, the product of love, in 
which the parents see a continuation of 
their personalities, becomes a bond that 
knits them even closer to each other; 
but later, when love has fled, a chain 
that fetters. 

When one has sacrificed his whole life 
for one’s child, one is sure to demand 
the same sacrifice from the offspring. 
The parent is then, in fact, no longer 
capable of looking upon his child as a be- 
ing in itself, an individuality with its 
own life to lead. And so there arises 
in this family a rivalry for the soul of 
the child; each of the parents wants to 
win her for himself, to implant in the 
child’s mind a hatred for the other. For 
the child embodies the “conception of 
immortality,” as the Captain puts it, 
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and if that is taken away from him, his 
very life is cut off. 

Hence the passionate pleading of the 
Captain for the love of his daughter. 
“You have two souls, and you love me 
with one and hate me with the other. 
But you must only love me! You must 
have only one soul, otherwise neither 
you nor I will ever have peace. You 
must have only one mind; you must 
have only one will—my will.” In oth- 
er words, paternal love—which one 
would expect to be the highest form of 
self-denial—becomes here the crassest 
egotism. 

Middle-class society, which prepares 
woman exclusively for marriage, com- 
mits the added sin of inculcating her with 
the moral notion that sexual desire is 
sinful and to be shunned. This intro- 
duces into the soul of woman a conflict 
which but too often renders her incapa- 
ble of enjoying the natural impulses 
without restraint or reluctance. This 
attitude, in turn, produces a certain es- 
trangement between the marital couple 
or greatly intensifies any existing causes 
for discontent. When, in the course of 
their altercation, the Captain asks his 
wife, “Do you hate me?” she replies, 
“Yes, sometimes! When you are a 
man.” ‘That this reference is not merely 
to his status of social superiority, will 
be evident from what we shall say be- 
low. 

Laura’s hatred of man as a male is, 
in Strindberg, curiously interwoven with 
her keenly developed maternal love. 
Parents, when disappointed in love, try 
to find a substitute in their child. It 
may, however, happen conversely, that 
they transfer their dissatisfaction upon 
the child, as the disturber of their hap- 
piness. The result is the same in both 
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cases: either through a surfeit of ten- 
derness or a scantiness of affections the 
children become excessively hungry for 
love. As adults they are equally hun- 
gry for love and seek in every woman 
the image of an affectionate mother. 
‘Women, on the other hand, who have 
been brought up in such circumstances, 
know only how to be mothers, but not 
lovers. This state of affairs is the out- 
come of an ethical system which aims 
to fit women solely for marriage, but 
looks upon erotic desires as sinful. 
These considerations find a very apt 
illustration in Strindberg’s tragedy. 
Laura— ... Do you recall that I 
entered your life almost as a second 
mother? Your big, strong body lacked 
nerves; you were a giant child that was 
born either too soon or undesired, 
Captain.—Yes, that was it. Father 
and mother did not wish to have me,— 
that’s why I was born without a will, 
That’s why I felt, when you and I be 
came one, that I was adding to my stat- 
ure. That’s why I let you dominate; I 
who, in the barracks, before the troops, 
‘was a commanding officer, became your 
obedient slave. And I grew with you, 
looked up to you as to a more highly 
gifted being, and obeyed you as if I had 
been your ignoraut little child. 
Laura—Yes, so it was then, and that's 
why I loved you as my child. But, you 
know—you saw it—as soon as your feel- 
ings changed their nature and you stood 
before me as a lover, I was ashamed, and 
your embrace brought with it a joy which 
was followed by the pangs of conscience, 
as if my very blood had felt shame. The 
mother turned into a paramour! Dis- 
gusting! 
Captain.—I saw it but could not un- 
derstand it. And as I thought I no- 
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ticed your contempt for my unmanli- 
ness, I wished to win your wifely favor 
by asserting my manhood. 

Laura.—That was the mistake. The 
mother was your friend, but the wife 
becomes your foe, and love between the 
sexes is a struggle. . 

The love between this husband and 
wife represented a symbolic incest—he 
was the son, she the mother. There 
seems to be an indication in the play 
from which it may be inferred that in 
the first years of their married life they 
refrained from cohabitation. For the 
Captain says to his wife, “We were mar- 
tied two years and had no children. You 
best know why.” When the husband 
ceases to be the child and becomes a 
man, his wife's love is transformed into 
hate and “the love between the two sexes 
becomes a struggle.” The unrestrained 
hatred which she feels for him is the 
result of an extraordinarily strong sex- 
ual repression, Her inability to enjoy 
the pleasures of an embrace without af- 
terwards experiencing pangs of con- 
science, poisons all the relations between 
husband and wife. It is but too nat- 
ural for the Captain to exclaim in de- 
spair, “What became of love, whole- 
some, sensuous love?” . . . 

Unfortunately for the Captain, the 
discords of married life awaken in him 
the insane notion that he may not even 
be the father of his child, that one can- 
not have adequate proof of one’s pa- 
temity. The origin of this delusion is 
as follows: 

One of his soldiers, Nojd, has be- 
come involved in a suit for alimony. 
The Captain, taking him to strict ac- 
count, demands: 

Captain.—In other words are you or 
are you not the father of the child? 
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Nojd.—How can a fellow tell that? 

Captain—How? Can't you tell? 

Nojd.—No, Captain; one can never 
know that. 

Captain.— Weren't you the only one 
with her? 

Nojd.—Yes, at that time. But you 
never can tell if you're the only one! . . . 
You see it’s like this... if I knew for 
a certainty that I am the father of the 
child... but, you see, one can never 
know that. And to skimp and slave all 
one’s life for another fellow’s child, 
that’s no fun! 

Nojd has here given utterance to a 
thought that may have been slumbering 
in the Captain’s unconscious; no one 
wants to skimp and slave for another 
man’s child—yet who can say with per- 
fect assurance that he is the real father 
of a child? This idea acts as a hypnotic 
suggestion upon the Captain's mind, and 
its power over him is intensified by his 
wife's cunning. During an argument on 
the subject of their daughter, whom 
each one of them is bent on educating in 
accordance with his own notions, this 
colloquy ensues: 

Laura—What did Nojd want here? 

Captain.—That's an official secret. 

Laura—One, however, that’s known 
to everyone in the kitchen. 

Captain—Then surely you too know 
it. 
Laura.—I do. 

Captain.—And, no doubt, have already 
passed judgment? 

Laura.—tt's defined in the law books. 

Captain.—But the law doesn’t say who 
the child’s father is. 

Laura—No, but usually that’s ascer- 
tainable. 

Captain —Wise people maintain that 
one can never know. 
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Laura—That would be remarkable! 
Isn’t it possible to know who the father 
of a child is? 

Captain —Some say, no! 

Laura.—That would be strange! 
How, then, can the father have such 
rights over his wife’s child? 

Captain.—He has them only in case he 
has taken over such obligations, or, one 
might say, has burdened himself with 
obligations. And in marriage there is 
no doubt as to the paternity, 

Laura.—Isn’t there? 

Captain.—No, I hope there is not! 

Laura.—But what if the wife is faith- 
less? 

Captain—There is no question of 
that in this instance. . . 

At another time, when the conflict 
about their daughter's education has tak- 
en a new form, the following conversa 
tion ensues: 

Laura.—Do you think a mother would 
permit her child to go among wicked 
people and learn that everything her 
mother had implanted in her is sheer 
nonsense, and run the risk of having her 
daughter despise her all the rest of her 
life? 

Captain—And do you think that a 
father will permit ignorant and conceited 
women to teach his daughter that her 
father is a charlatan? 

Laura.—It means less to the father. 

Captain—Why so? 

Laura.—Because the mother is closer 
to the child, as it has been discovered 
that no one can know who the father 
of a child is. 

The suggestive power of this casual 
notion becomes stronger and stronger. 
The Csptain is now fully persuaded that 
he is not the father of his child. He 
even racks his brains for various theories 
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that might establish his delusion. He 
recalls that one day, after they had been 
married for two years, and had not had 
a child, he was ill with a fever and over- 
heard his wife talking with her lawyer 
about his property. The lawyer was 
explaining to her that she could not in- 
herit her husband’s estate because they 
had no children and asked her if she 
was pregnant. After he recovered, they 
had a child. And now he demands that 
she cunfess her guilt: 

Captain—Free me from the uncer- 
tainty; tell me outright it is -ue and I 
will foreive ycu beforeiand. 

Laura.——But I cannot acknowledge a 
transgrcssion that I have not committed. 

Captain.—What does it matter to you, 
when you know that I shall not divulge 
your secret? .. . 

Laura.—If I say it is not true, you 
won't be convinced; but if I tell you 
that it is, will you be convinced? You 
wish, then, that it were true? 

‘The delusion corresponds, apparently, 
to a definite desire on the part of the 
Captain: he wishes that his wife had 
been untrue to him. Intellectually he 
knows that his doubts concerning the 
child’s paternity are unfounded. “That 
is the horrible part of it!” he says. “If 
there were some reasons for my suspi- 
cions I would have something tangible, 
something to which I could hold on, But 
this way they are only shadows, wraiths 
that lurk in the thickets and put their 
heads forth to mock me. . .." These 
words comprise the whole psychology of 
mania: A suspicion may lack all rational 
foundations, one may see that for one- 
self, and yet believe it. In other words, 
the “shadows” are treated as realities. 
Why? Because the “shadows” express 
« thought that is strongly endowed with 
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emotion. Hence the Captain's remark 
to his wife: “Do you think that I would 
want to be responsible for another man’s 
child if I were convinced of your guilt?” 
The delusion had a definite purpose: to 
assist the Captain in ridding himself of 
his paternal privileges without any pangs 
of conscience, 

At the first glance Strindberg's tragedy 
gives the impression of being a drama 
of purpose, a thesis written to prove to 
the world the malevolence of women. 
Whereas the man plays aboveboard and 
conceals none of his plans, the woman 
is ever plotting. She arrays his friends 
and acquaintances against him by spread- 
ing false reports about his mental cond’ 
tion, She tells the physician incredib! 
tales, in order to represent the Captain 
as insane, Caught in her nets, the poor 
Captain is destroyed. 

We do not intend to enter upon a 
defence of the woman; that does not 
concern us at present. Wherever one 
encounters exaggerated emotions it be- 
hooves one to be suspicious, to doubt 
their truth. A hatred for women is no 
exception to this rule. Nietzsche has 
found the explanation for misogyny when 
he said: “Whenever 2 man says to his 
fellowmen, ‘Woman is our foe,’ he man- 
ifests an unbridled lust that hates not 
only itself but also the means it em- 
ploys.” (The Dawn of Morn, Aphor- 
ism 346.) In fact, hatred must be re- 
garded as the affective transformation 
of love, as a defensive reaction against 
eroticism. It has been shown above that 
the relations between the Captain and 
his wife partook of the nature of a sym- 
bolical incest. ‘That this idea is typi- 
cal of Strindberg’s philosophy is mani- 
fested by his treatment of the same 
theme in his 4 Fool’s Confession (an 
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autobiographical novel which was orig- 
inally printed in German and was for- 
bidden in Sweden). In this work Axel 
takes farewell from his beloved, but not 
before he has described his innermost 
feelings: “This moment brings back to 
me the sweet remembrance of the first 
days of our affection, when she was gra- 
cious and tender, almost a wife and 
mother in one, who petted and spoiled 
me as if I had been her little child. But 
I love her anyhow, yearn for her, and 
passionately long to make the passionate 
creature my wife. Is this an aberration 
of love? Am I the product of a whim 
of nature? Are my impulses unnatural, 
because I would possess my mother? Is 
this the unconscious incest of my heart?” 
Axel’s relations to his beloved are of the 
same incestuous character as those of 
the Captain to his wife. With the sig- 
nificant exception that the Captain’s in- 
cestuously colored love is repressed and 
the liberated sexual emotion is turned 
into hatred. (This problem of emo- 
tional transformation is treated at length 
in my Grundziige [Fundamentals] der 
Psychoanalyse, Leipzig and Vienna, F. 
Deuticke, 1914, Chapter XII.) 

The Captain meets his tragic end not 
merely thru his wife’s perfidy but, in the 
last analysis, because he has not been 
able to free himself from the infantile 
forms of eroticism. Significant in this 
regard are the last scenes of the drama 
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in which the suffering Captain is treated 
by his old nurse as if he were still her 
infant charge. She reminds him how 
naughty he used to be and how he had 
to be coaxed into his clothes, “I had 
to promise that you should have a jacket 
of gold and be dressed like a prince. 
And then I took your little blouse that 
was only made of green wool and held 
it in front of you and said, ‘In with 
both arms!’ and then I said, ‘Now just 
sit nice and still while I button it down 
the back!’” And with that she has put 
the straightjacket on the outwitted Cap- 
tain. All had fled from him in sheer 
terror, but the old nurse has trapped 
and tamed him by the soothing tale of 
his childish experiences. 

And, at the very end, before he 
breathes his last, the Captain calls old 
Margaret, “Come and sit near me on this 
chair. There. May I put my head on 
your lap? Sol—this is warm! Bend 
over me so that I can feel your breast! 
Oh, it is sweet to sleep on a wo- 
man’s breast, a mother’s or a mistress’s, 
but the mother’s is the sweetest.” 

The tragic tangle of the play is the 
expression of an inner conflict. A man 
who is internally free can easily overcome 
outward obstacles, But the Captain can- 
not deal with women because in woman’s 
world he still lives in the nursery. And 
this proves his undoing. 

(Translated by A. Green, New York.) 


Displacement Substitution 
By Dr. Wilhelm Stekel, Vienna 


In folk lore, which so often proves to 
be only a precipitate of hidden truths, 
the belief in a mysterious transmission 
of inner forces and disease products is 
tenaciously adhered to. Not only love 
and hate, but also diseases, destinies, 
death and life, can be handed over from 
one person to another. This supersti- 
tion demands its victims to this day. I 
refer only to the disgraceful supersti- 
tion that a dangerous infectious disease 
may be got rid of by transmitting it to 
another. Gonorrhoeal and luetic patients 
seek for “innocent virgins” or, what is 
even more shocking, young children to 
whom to transmit their disease in order 
to get rid of it. Many of the incidents 
reported in our newspapers and journals 
of criminology are attributable to this 
superstition. This is true also of the be- 
lief in the efficacy of various love potions 
and of other elixirs and foods prepared 
from certain bodily organs containng the 
excrements. Menstrual blood, semen, 
urine, faeces, nasal mucus, etc., are not 
infrequently employed as means of trans- 
mitting diseases and passions, and this 
not only among the lower classes. 

A certain neurotic, a college man, told 
me he had mixed a few drops of his urine 
with some Liptauer cheese as a means of 
securing the love of his father’s house- 
keeper. Patients have often told me of 
having drunk the urine of their sweet- 
hearts and got them to drink some of 
theirs as a means of making their union 


permanent. The interesting thing about 
all this is that these actions were not the 
result of communication or instruction, 
as in the case of folk-lore, but of an ob- 
scure instinct. 

The reader will find this theme dis- 
cussed exhaustively in Krauss’s Anthro- 
pophyteia. Literature is full of hints as 
to a belief in transmission. It is found 
most clearly in Jacobson's novel, Zwei 
Welten. There a very sick girl makes 
a wreath from lion's foot, withered rue, 
mildewed corncob, a Jock of her hair 
and a sliver from a coffin. With this 
she waits at the river, for she can trans- 
mit her malady only to a girl passing by 
her in running water. A sailboat passes 
by, containing some young boys, laugh- 
ing and chattering, and a beautiful girl 
at the mast. The sick girl throws the 
wreath into the water, pronouncing at 
the same time the wish that the strange 
girl may acquire her disease. She re- 
covers her health—the novelist ascribes 
this to auto-suggestion—but her guilty 
conscience drives her to suicide. She 
throws herself into the water at the hour 
when the uninjured beauty again passes 
by her as a happy bride. 

The belief that the dead can transmit 
their sufferings and their fates to the liv- 
ing is especially obstinate. I am treat- 
ing an impotent man, aged 32, on whose 
birthday his uncle was assassinated. He 
and his whole family live in the convic- 
tion that the same fate awaits them, and 
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yet at times he thinks he must continue 
the life of the slain uncle. 

The Greeks cherished a belief of be- 
ing able to transmit wonderful forces, 
gifts, etc., through coitus. The (male) 
lover transmitted his soul and his vir- 
tue (in the Latin sense) through his se- 
men and blew them into the beloved 
youth. We still entertain the belief that 
a baby imbibes various qualities from its 
nurse through her milk. I have often 
been told that I got my nurse's tempera- 
ment that way. 

The fact that a magnet can be charged, 
that electricity can be discharged into an- 
other body, has led Benedikt to the con- 
viction that all parts of the body give 
off certain invisible substances (emana- 
tions) which can be transmitted to other 
persons. He has evolved a complicated 
hypothesis about transmission (Verlad- 
ung) and claimed to be able to determine 
with his sidereal pendulum, by the aid of 
photographs, whether old masterpieces” 
were genuine or not. (The reader who 
is interested in transmission as a telepathic 
phenomenon is referred to my [untrans- 
lated] pamphlet on ‘telepathic dreams,’ 
Berlin, 1920.) To telepathists and to 
some radiologists the idea of such trans- 
mission is quite familiar. It is possible 
that the belief in the possibility of a dis- 
placement [i. e., of finding a scapegoat] 
emanates from a knowledge of these facts 
slumbering in the folk-consciousness. 
Possibly! But I believe the matter has a 
different origin, 

Tn the psychic life of naive persons dis- 
placement [Verladung] plays an import- 
ant role. I was surprised to discover 
that without a knowledge of this mech- 
anism many psychic phenomena were in- 
explicable, I discovered this during my 
analyses, The patients unload their old 
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desires on the physician. This is the 
phenomenon first discovered and describ- 
ed by Freud as “transference.” Experi- 
ence teaches that this transference of 
hatred and of love upon the physician is 
not peculiar to psychanalysis. Analysis 
does not create the transference, it only 
“unveils” it, as Freud aptly says. Be- 
fore I discuss the essential essence of 
transference, its causes and effects, I shall 
cite some particularly interesting exam- 
ples of displacement. 

In a family consisting of the parents 
and three boys there is a cat which con- 
stitutes the spiritual centre of the house- 
hold. She is not only the avowed fa- 
vorite but a kind of house-god, All vie 
for the cat’s favor. At meals the cat sits 
on one or the other’s shoulder; she is 
given the choicest morsels. All the con- 
versation centres around the cat, her 
looks, her wants, etc. She is an inexhaus- 
tible stimulus for serious as well as friv- 
olous discussion, All stroke her and call 
her by pet names. If the cat is absent 
from a meal there is painful tension; the 
members of the family look at each other 
perplexed, not knowing what to talk 
about. With the cat’s aid this dead 
gap can be bridged. It is evident that 
to every one of these five persons the cat 
is a symbol. To the son she is the moth- 
er, to the mother the son. Everyone can 
unload his longings and his unfulfilled 
wishes upon the cat. Everyone can radi- 
ate upon her tenderness belonging to an- 
other. The cat also makes it possible 
for them to give expression to insults and 
certain liberties which really have for 
their object the person symbolised by her 
but which they would not permit them- 
selyes to express directly. One or the 
other pushes her away and says: 
away, you good for nothing!” or: 
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beast!" etc. Thus love and hate, ad- 
miration and contempt, etc., are un- 
loaded upon the cat which thus serves as 
a kind of lightning-rod for the emotions 
of the whole family and frustrates many 
an unpleasant scene. 

We know that persons in a rage must 
suddenly break a cup, a plate, a vase, or 
something or other. This outburst oc- 
curs as a kind of lightning-like discharge. 
A man quarrels with his wife; hate fills 
his heart and he is impelled to assault her, 
perhaps even to kill her,—all hate is 
deadly. He seizes a plate onto which he 
has transferred his hatred; with all his 
might he throws it to the ground, smash- 
ing it into a thousand bits—and his ha- 
tred is dispelled. His mate has been de- 
stroyed vicariously through the object 
that has attracted to itself all his hos- 
tility. 

The ancient Jews acted in accordance 
with this principle when they annually 
unloaded their hatred upon an innocent 
goat, the scapegoat, which they then 
stoned and drove out into the wilderness. 

Unloading an incestuous desire upon 
another member of the family is very fre~ 
quent. Harnik has pointed out that in 
our dreams the maid is a symbol for our 
mother. This is not wholly correct for 
T have found that the maid may also rep- 
resent our sister or daughter. That boys 
often fall in love with the maid we know. 
The maid stands for their mother [or 
sister, etc.] I have known such love to 
cease when the maid left or was dis- 
charged. The transference was promoted 
by the conditions surrounding her. (In 
anal-erotics the w. c. plays an important 
and hitherto unsuspected role. The w. 
c., next to one’s bed, is the most frequent 
locus for onanism. Associations with 
this small chamber make it difficult to 
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indulge in fantasies outside of a w. c.) 
T have known of cases in which men fell 
in love with the maid after they had 
brought about a displacement from their 
daughters. Any member of the house- 
hold may become a scapegoat. I shall 
cite two characteristic instances of this. 

A physician, 45 years old, enters into 
a relationship with the governess of his 
thirteen year old daughter. What at- 
tracts him most is the circumstance that, 
in spite of her forty years, she is still 
a virgin. (She was his wife's chum at 
school.) He indulges in all sorts of 
practices with her but is very careful not 
to deflower her. He indulges in cunni- 
lingus; stimulat clitoridem cum digitis, 
bibit urinam. His mode of gratifying 
himself is essentially infantile. This re- 
gression to infantilism in an otherwise 
wholly normal person is due to the fact 
that he is in love with his own child. He 
transferred his affection upon the gover- 
ness and did with her what he would 
have loved to do with his daughter. 

‘The valet de chambre, who is a well- 
known source of danger to the daughters 
(and the sons too) of the household, is 
also now and then a displacement object 
and his triumphs are due to the circum- 
stance that he has taken over the father’s 
or brother's role. 

A girl of 23, a bride, suffers from the 
distressing compulsive idea that she may 
lose her virginity. She fears all corners 
and edges lest they injure her hymen. 
She walks the streets with short, minc- 
ing steps; a large step might tear her 
hymen. A ride in a wagon is out of the 
question: the jolting might deprive her 
of her hymen. All sharp objects are a 
torture to her: they might somehow get 
under her clothes and bring about a lac- 
eration. The whole day is spent worry- 
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ing about her virginity. Innumerable 
compulsive ideas, to be described in de- 
tail on another occasion, occupy her time. 
Then too there is a fear of bathing and 
of spermatozoa: a man might have 
bathed in the tub, a spermatozoon might 
get into the vagina and result in con- 
ception. On the sofa and in the w. c 
the same thing might happen. Hence 
she is compelled to discharge her duties 
standing. She is also afraid of pins and 
needles. She apprehends stickpins every- 
where. One night she remained stand- 
ing in her room all night because she 
was afraid to undress and go to bed, lest 
a pin somewhere in her clothing might 
become detached and penetrate her. 1 
find the cause of her neurosis, amon 
other factors, in a pathological relation 
ship to her step-father; he is a brutal, 
domineering, personality who terrorizes 
the whole household. He devours her 
with his lustful eyes. He waits till she is 
alone and then he bursts into her room 
and overwhelms her with his passionate 
kisses. He takes her in his lap and kisses 
her even in the presence of his wife and 
the other children. If he finds her in 
bed alone he plays with her breasts and 
kisses her—anywhere he can. I send 
for her mother and ask her to co-operat: 
with me, calling her attention to the fact 
that her husband had forbidden the girl 
to lock the door to her room. The girl 
is unable to wash or dress inasmuch as 
she is always anticipating the step-fath- 
er's intrusion. The wife is helpless. 
Our analysis brings no improvement. 
I attribute this to the unchanged do- 
mestic conditions. The girl's doubts be- 
come daily more unbearable and her so- 
licitude about her maidenhood assumes 
a grotesque character. This arouses my 
suspicions that she is no longer a virgin. 
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From my analysis of other cases of com- 
pulsion neurosis I know that often the 
patients doubt what they do not wish to 
remember. This is the annulment tend- 
ency which plays an important role in the 
neurosis— a rdle which most analysts 
have not hitherto sufficiently appreciated. 
(See my essay on “Time and the Neu- 
rotic,” in the J. of Urology and Sex- 
ology.) The patients annul an unpleas- 
ant reality and then behave as if they 
had blotted out this reality. 

Is it possible that this girl had been 
deflowered and has annulled this fact so 
that she might play being afraid of los- 
ing her virginity, as if she had it to 
lose? 

Emphatically I tell her she is not a 
virgin and demand that she tell me the 
circumstances attending the loss of her 
virginity. ‘Thereupon she narrates the 
details of a coitus with a boarder into 
whose bed she had stolen at night. That's 
what the boarder told her bridegroom. 
Why hadn't she given herself to her 
bridegroom? Because he was not living 
in the house with her family. For de- 
cency’s sake he was not living with them; 
but the boarder’s room adjoined that of 
the stepfather—and this enabled her to 
make a displacement from him to the 
stepfather. She desired the father; at 
night she wished to go to him, was arous- 
ed by thoughts of him and displaced these 
impulses upon the boarder. After coitus 
she became afraid of pregnancy, then she 
apparently forgot this experience, i. ¢., 
she annulled the fact of the defloration 
and behaved as if she still had something 
to lose, 

I have reported the above case for 
the purpose of demonstrating the dis- 
placement upon a member of the hous¢- 
hold, 
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The following is probably the most 
remarkable case of displacement:—Mr. 
T. B., aet. 25, lawyer, is incapable of 
studying or of doing anything else. His 
chief complaint is that he has lost all 
libido. Three years ago matters were 
very different! It was then that he met 
the woman who is now his betrothed ; he 
had then given her a single kiss and had 
felt a violent passion in so doing, and 
now all is quenched; he has no more 
passion. Things can never be right be- 
tween him and his affianced; she is de- 
stined to be an “eternal bride." Now she 
rejects him, now he her, now he wants 
her, now he recoils from her, and so it 
goes. The worst of it is that he cannot 
resist the desire to masturbate and has 
no pleasure from coitus. Erections oc- 
cur, but no emissions. He has already 
gone through a protracted analysis with 
Dr. H. who has not discovered his “‘spe- 
cific onanism phantasies.” Our patient 
admits he thinks of something but does 
not know of what. In the presence of 
women he has a feeling of inferiority. 
Who is responsible for this? Only his 
father. For it was he who had kept 
him from women, from all social con- 
tacts, and never permitted him to be out 
of his sight. Now the mischief was done. 
‘That was the product of his father’s 
method of educating children! And he 
was a teacher by profession! 

And so it went day after day, He 
never ceased complaining about his fath- 
er and would have loved to bring him 
to an accounting. He indulges in fan- 
tasies of committing suicide and leaving 
his father a letter blaming him for hav- 
ing ruined his life. But our investiga- 
tion proves that his father had always 
treated him affectionately ; had been very 
strict with him but had never beaten him. 
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Our patient's mother died when he was 
three years old. His father did not re- 
marry but devoted himself to his son’s 
education. He is ncw 70 years old, 
somewhat infirm and slightly feeble- 
minded in consequence of an apoplectic 
stroke, and lives in the country. The 
patient is living in Vienna, alone in a 
large house which he is neglecting fright- 
fully. Though he pays a lot of atten- 
tion to his own appearance he is letting 
the house fall into frightful decay. Noth- 
ing is ever dusted and cobwebs are every- 
where. 

He is always in financial difficulties; 
he has no money and is not working. He 
lives on the sale of the household furni- 
ture; one piece after another finds its 
way to the second-hand dealers. Thereto 
he has lost all sense of the value of money 
and spends it foolishly, I note that his 
expenditures have a definite tendency: 
he wants to become poor in order that he 
may be driven to go to his father. At 
first I investigated his relations to his 
betrothed. It turns out that there is no 
betrothed; that the girl had told him 
she would have nothing to do with him; 
but he insists in considering himself 
bound. All this business about his be- 
trothed was merely a kind of play. As 
soon as he thought the matter might be- 
come serious he withdrew. Finally the 
girl saw through him and sent him on 
his way. He really has no love for her 
but now and then works himself into a 
sentimental mood about her. 

All his love is “fixed” on his father. 
Up to his sixteenth year he slept in one 
bed with him! It was his father’s habit 
to hold the boy’s legs between his, but 
there is no evidence of anything of a 
more intimate nature between the two. 
‘The boy was insanely jealous of the 
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cooks, the governess, etc. When he was 
about eight years old he awoke one night 
and found that his father was not with 
him; he jumped out of bed, began to 
scream, and looked for him in all the 
rooms except in the maid’s. He felt 
dimly that his father was there. Sud- 
denly his father appeared and said he 
had been in the dining-room. The deeper 
the analysis goes, the more evident his 
fixation on his father becomes. He had 
this fantasy: I am in bed; a giant wants 
to bend over me and fondle my genitals 
but I give him a push so that he flies 
back and lands in such a position that 
both his legs are up in the air, I fall 
on him and push my hand in his anus 
and pull out a gold ring which I want 
to give my affianced in return for my 
freedom. This means: I am fixed on 
my father, above all on his anus; if I 
could get free from him I could love a 
girl. 

It appears, too, that a large part of his 
love for his father was displaced upon 
the residence. The w. c. is the special 
source of his greatest pleasures; next to 
his bed, it is the favorite place for onan- 
ism; it gets a large share of his affection 
(pretium affectionis) because his father 
so often sat there. The whole house is his 
father. A lady of his acquaintance has 
made him a very favorable proposition: 
she wished to rent a part of his home, 
pay him a good rental for it, do the 
Necessary janitor work, provide his 
breakfast, etc. But he could not make 
up his mind to take her in. It seemed 
like a profanation to him, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he often took girls to 
the house and attempted coitus with 
them. He wanted to free himself from 
his past by means of limitless indulgence 
but could not. 
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The displacement upon the “eternal 
bride” was even more conspicuous. The 
real eternal bride was his father ; in spirit 
he had sworn eternal loyalty to him. He 
had resolved to devote his whole life to 
his father; they should always live to- 
gether and even sleep together. He 
sought out an eternal bride when he be- 
came aware of his father’s attachment to 
his last housekeeper. He wanted to make 
him jealous and thus save himself; but 
in the girl he found only a father sub- 
stitute. He contrived matters so that 
his relationship to the girl ran parallel 
with that to his father; she was as un- 
attainable as he and as cool towards him 
(because of his behavior, of course). 
He could neglect her, worship her from 
afar, rhapsodize about his unhappy love, 
consider himself betrothed, etc. Through 
her he could feel all sorts of feelings, 
emotions, jealousy, disappointment, etc., 
which really related to his father. But 
for all that, he was always careful that 
this displacement should not become too 
serious; he always maintained the dis- 
tance necessary for his fantastic transpo- 
sition. 

But why was he so violently and un- 
alterably hostile to his father? What 
impelled him to give his father so much 
pain and to pose as a lost son, as an 
example of improper education? We 
must remember that he never wrote his 
father a line, that he cherished the fixed 
idea of having a reckoning with him, 
and that he fumed with rage when he 
spoke to him. 

The neurotic’s well-known artistry 
came out during the analysis. ‘There 
was not the slightest hint of the true 
cause of his attitude to his father. He 
tells us that the transformation came 
about three years ago after he had heard 
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a lecture on onanism by Forel. Of course 
he attributes his neurosis to onanism. Be- 
fore that he had written his father daily; 
all his letters began with: “My dearest, 
kindest and most loving father.” His 
father had suffered an apoplectic stroke, 
whereupon, like a good and devoted son, 
he got a furlough to visit his father. Only 
after that did he become hostile and 
then he would debate with himself for 
hours whether he ought to address his 
father as “my dearest,” etc. Finally his 
hostility became so intense that he wrote 
only the initials: M. d. k. a. m. 1. f., as 
a routine formula 

The analysis brought out the truth: 
he was jealous, His father had for- 
saken him and was living in the coun- 
try with his housekeeper. The faithless 
one had thereby ruined his life-plan. 
And what was this plan? It was child- 
ish enough,—the fixed idea of an in- 
fantile personality, which was clung to 
with all the obstinacy of a child. “I 
would live with my father and take the 
place of a wife to him.” Fellatio fan- 
tasies were associated with this identifi- 
cation with a woman. In his memory 
there lived the recollection of the golden 
time when he was permitted to sleep 
with his father. Had he then dreamed 
of love scenes or had something of the 
kind really happened? That was un- 
ascertainable, Certain neurotic symp- 
toms, including doubts about various 
past occurrences, seemed to point to the 
latter alternative. He was now suffer- 
ing from the cruel hatred of a despised 
and betrayed lover. During his onan- 
istic activities he would lie in bed in 
the same position he had occupied while 
sleeping with his father, and even used 
the same bed. 

When his displacement was brought 
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to light the “eternal bride” lost her 
value for him; only the residence re- 
mained to witness his former happiness 
and as the object of his displacement. 
And how about his physicians? Every- 
one of his physicians became a father- 
image from whom he hoped to get those 
manifestations of affection which he still 
hoped to get from his father. 

He was the type of individual Freud 
described in his suggestive brochure, 
Jenseits des Lustprinzips. He is always 
re-enacting the same scene. The mean- 
ing of this game is that he wants to 
convert a passive experience into an 
active one. That was the meaning of 
his fantasy of having overcome a giant 
and of extracting a ring from his anus. 
(The Nibelungen ring!) ‘This is con- 
firmed by a recollection which may be 
a covering-memory, After his tenth year 
he wanted all his governesses. In his 
fourteenth year he was discovered by 
his father in an erotic escapade with a 
maid. A scene followed. He thinks 
he recollects that this girl once approach- 
ed his bed, raised the cover and wanted 
phallum in manum capere. He pushed 
her away. He was evidently stronger 
then than he had been in the years of 
his early experiences with his father. We 
are evidently dealing with a fantasy. The 
patient reported also this recollection: 
Tt seems to me as if . .. He had also 
had fantasies of coitus with all the wo- 
men who had befriended his father. And 
now he is on very friendly terms with 
the present housekeeper, of whom he is 
extremely jealous. Behind it is an old 
fantasy of sharing a woman with his 
father. It all means that he has made 
a displacement from his father to women. 

We see in this case a clear instance 
of Freud's “tendency to repetition.” He 
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makes fathers of his physicians, gets in- 
to opposition with them because they 
too disappoint him and do not heed his 
infantile yearning: “Oh, that he played 
with me!” He is always charging his 
father with not having played with him 
or bought him playthings. After the 
analysis he freed himself from the “etern- 
al bride” who had ceased to be of signifi- 
cance to him when he saw that she was 
only a father-substitute. 

Extremely common and _ therefore 
well-known are the instances of displace- 
ment from a homosexual to a heterosex- 
ual object. These cases occur chiefly 
during the stage of transference in an 
analysis, but they occur also in other 
circumstances and are usually overlook- 
ed by the analyst because he does not 
realize that he is dealing with a displace- 
ment phenomenon. The following will 
demonstrate this: 

A man of 34 is under treatment for 
obsessive doubts. (This case is fully de- 
scribed in my volume on ‘impotence in 
the male’ in the chapter on ‘the neurotic’s 
relationship to time’.) He is in love 
with a woman with whom he has had 
a relationship for years. For moral rea- 
sons he wants to marry her. Unfor- 
tunately his potency is very variable; 
most frequently he discharges prema- 
turely. (Potency normal in onanism, al- 
though he indulges in this less frequently 
than formerly and, ostensibly, only with 
heterosexual fantasies.) He decides on 
matrimony but is immediately tortured 
by doubts. He discovers all sorts of 
defects and obstacles and he recoils. His 
friends and relatives are consulted ard 
advise marriage. Thereupon he becomes 
engaged, but the very next day he breaks 
the engagement. A few months later 
this foolery is repeated. He comes to 
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me for treatment, saying he cannot live 
without his beloved. In consternation 
he discovers he is wholly impotent and 
is resolved to be married as soon as his 
potency is restored. Of course such a 
condition makes potency as well as mar- 
riage impossible. 

Our analysis shows that we are deal- 
ing with a case of displacement from 
homosexuality to heterosexuality: he is 
in love with a (male) friend. A cer- 
tain similarity between his friend and 
the affianced made this displacement pos- 
sible. (Particular interest attaches to 
cases in which there is a displacement 
upon inanimate objects. The most suit- 
able objects for such displacement are 
dolls, articles of furniture, collections 
of books, stamps, etc,, letters, jewelry, 
and other objects belonging to the per- 
son beloved. Among displacement ob- 
jects none plays a more conspicuous role 
than a cushion. I shall describe only 
a few forms of this displacement, con- 
tenting myself with pointing out that 
other objects, especially instruments, ¢. 
g-, an irrigator, may function in the 
same capacity. Many infantile persons 
suck at the tip of a cushion or pillow, 
and many neurotics cannot fall asleep 
without holding the tip of their pillow 
between their teeth and sucking away 
at it, [Oral erotism?] In these cases 
the pillow is substituted for the mother’s 
or nurse’s breast. Others embrace the 
pillow, or keep stroking it, or clasp it 
between their legs, etc., as if it were 
a beloved person. To one of my pa- 
tients the pillow replaced a horse and 
as such it played an important role in his 
fantasies. ) 

The next case is even more remark- 
able. An impotent man of 36 suffered 
from peculiar abdominal pains which 
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were relieved only if he lay on his ab- 
domen before he fell asleep and pressed 
the cushion firmly against his “‘tummy.” 
In his dream the pillow gets displaced 
and he awakes holding it between his 
arms; it is a sister-substitute. 

Many patients can sleep only in their 
own beds and if they have their own 
pillows. Often the pillow is punished, 
beaten, and even thrown to the floor 
angrily. Especially in dreams does the 
pillow serve as a yent for pent up ha- 
tred and many a pillow found on the 
floor in the morning witnesses silently 
to violent quarrels and conflicts in dreams 
in which the pillow served as a dis- 
placement object [i. ¢., as a substitute]. 

A man of 42 had the habit of playing 
with his childhood toys occasionally. One 
day he resolves to give all these toys to 
his nephew and thus free himself from 
his past. Among these playthings is a 
little clown who had been his favorite; 
it was his darling and he used to have 
women’s dresses made for it. In his 
childhood he could not eat or go to bed 
without it and he spent many hours 
with it. Even as an adult man he had 
to play with it. The doll held a prom- 
inent place in his room and was kept in 
a glass case. On certain holidays the 
doll was taken out, assigned a seat at 
the table, little dishes were placed be- 
fore it and food was served it. He was 
so insanely jealous of this doll that no 
one was ever permitted to touch it; to 
permit anyone to play with it was ut- 
terly out of the question. Our analysis 
disclosed the remarkable fact that the 
clown was a mother-symbol; upon it 
he transferred all the emotions he felt 
for his mother. Even though he was 
very cool to his mother, owing to jeal- 
ousy of his brothers and sisters, he could 
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always be affectionate and tender to the 
little clown. He kissed it and over- 
whelmed it with pet names. After the 
analysis he gave it away. 

Analysts know of this phenomenon 
and call it transference. But transfer- 
ence, the discovery of which will im- 
mortalize Freud, is only a special in- 
stance of displacement and the term 
should be used only to describe the re- 
lations between the analyst and his pa- 
tient during the course of a psychoana- 
lysis, One notes during an analysis that 
patients save themselves from their trans- 
ference upon the analyst by displacing the 
affects upon some other objects. They 
begin to collect (books, stamps, fans, 
pictures, etc.), fall in love, try to make 
new friends, or displace their emotion 
upon some object or other. (One of 
my patients fell in love with 2 painting.) 
These are persons who fly from any great 
emotion; they split it up and scatter it 
by displacement. At such a time men 
with a strong homosexual component are 
incapable of friendship with a man. Al- 
though considerations of all sorts draw 
them to a particular man, they with- 
draw themselves from him by all sorts 
of artifices and by transference upon 
other individuals who are thus, without 
any inner justification, elevated to the 
rank of friends. 

It is deserving of careful investiga- 
tion why it is especially during analysis 
that transference so easily takes place, 
Our female patients often declare them- 
selves insulted to be told that their emo- 
tion is only a displacement and maintain 
stoutly that theirs is a genuine passion. 
This only proves how well the displace- 
ment has succeeded and that they have 
not been able to take this mechanism 
into consideration. 
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Love during analysis comes about as 
the result of several factors. The most 
important of these is the physician’s com- 
prehension. The patient feels that for 
the first time in his life he is under- 
stood. The French say “to love is to 
be understood!” The yearning to be 
understood is infinite. But to be under- 
stood also means to be psychically naked, 
A naked person knows that he is known. 
That is why the Bible employs the word 
to “know” for to “cohabit”... A sec- 
ond factor is mankind's fear of being 
lonesome. This is intimately connected 
with being understood. One who feels 
that he is understood is no longer lone- 
some. (Storm says: “Love is at bottom 
nothing else than the fear of being lone- 
some,”) 

Finally a factor which has not yet 
been referred to has to be taken into 
consideration. Every patient harbors 
within his breast a certain scene upon 
the fulfilment of which his happiness 
depends. This is the categorical sexual 
imperative which is obstinately linked 
up with a definite fantasy. The patient 
draws the following conclusion: if the 
physician understands me so well he will 
know what I expect of the world and 
of him. His love is, therefore, the an- 
ticipation of fulfilment. (The tendency 
to anticipate!) Many an insuperable re- 
sistance during analysis is due to the fact 
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that the analyst does not realize that the 
patient has set his heart on the realiza- 
tion of that specific scene. In the dis- 
placement the specific fantasy was pro- 
jected upon the physician, 

The law of displacement explains 
many social phenomena. The displace- 
ment upon large and small (Freud) 
make it possible to displace upon a to- 
tality and upon a symbol of the totality. 
We may always discover the neurotic’s 
mimetic nature and his playing with his 
affects and impulses. They are more 
than actors; they are jugglers who trick 
themselves. 

The phenomenon of displacement is 
of especial importance in cases of psycho- 
sexual infantilism, To the child the 
whole world is animated; there are no 
dead things,—everything lives and loves. 
From it warm love radiates upon the 
whole world which it illumines and fruc- 
tifies with its rays. Its fiery beams give 
warmth and life to all the planets. The 
Neurotic is eternally a child. To love 
is to find oneself in another. An in- 
fantile person can love everything, great 
and small, because he transplants them 
into himself. He is a ring, a pillow, a 
clown, a cat, a dog, as well as father 
and mother. Displacement is an out- 
pouring of the ego-rays into the large 
and small world. 

(Translated by 8. 4. Tannenbaum) 


A Case of Hysteria Analysed 
(Continued from Page 141) 
By S. A. Tannenbaum, M. D., New York 


The theoretical interpretation of Mrs, 
A's case that I have given (p. 141.) is 
based on certain assumptions which the 
orthodox Freudians look upon as “facts” 
but the truth of which has not yet been 
proved and cannot be proved—because 
they are not facts. These assumptions 
are, in the main, as follows: that certain 
phenomena, labelled as “neurotic,” can- 
not be explained without the assumption 
of unconscious mental processes; that 
these processes are unconscious desires; 
that these unconscious desires are of a 
“sexual” nature; that the patient is not 
and cannot become conscious of these de- 
sires because they have never been in con- 
sciousness or have been “repressed” from 
consciousness and are kept out of con- 
sciousness by the censure; that the re- 
pressed desires manifest themselves in- 
directly or symbolically in some organ or 
function associatively related to the orig- 
inal desire, and that the organ thus af- 
fected is an erogenous zone. In what 
follows I shall show that the case of 
Mrs, A does not bear out any of these 
assumptions and that her symptoms can 
be explained without resorting to them. 
Incidentally I shall point out some of 
the more fundamental errors involved in 
the Freudian theories, 

According to Freud, mankind is ca- 
pable of unconscious mental operations 
which differ from conscious mental ope- 
rations in several important respects, 


above all in not being endowed with 
emotions and in being incapable of en- 
tering the focus of awareness, But as 
one reads the literature on this subject 
and hears the patients’ narratives one 
gets the conviction that all the so-called 
“unconscious” ideas, desires, or motives 
are not at all unconscious, that the sub- 
jects are aware of them or can be made 
to recall them after varying degrees of 
effort. Some people may not be as ob- 
servant as others and may easily over- 
look their mental processes, but train- 
ing will enable any fairly intelligent per- 
son to focus in his mind's eye, to become 
distinctly aware of mental processes 
which the Freudians designate as uncon- 
scious. Furthermore, to explain certain 
mental processes, ¢. g., the operation of 
the instincts, by referring them to the 
unconscious is an unscientific make-shift ; 
it only puts the explanation a step fur- 
ther back, for we are not told what this 
unconscious is, why it is unconscious or 
how it operates. It is improbable to the 
point of being unthinkable that man- 
kind should be endowed with two kinds 
of mental processes—conscious and un- 
conscious—agreeing with each other in 
so many respects, while differing in oth- 
ers. That there are certain psychical 
phenomena which it is difficult to explain 
by the concepts of so-called “scientific 
psychology”, i. ¢., the accepted psychol- 
ogy of the schools, is no warrant for as- 
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suming that the further study of “psy- 
chology” (i. ¢., “the psychology of the 
conscious,” as opposed to ‘“‘psychoana- 
lysis” or “the psychology of the uncon- 
scious”) will not in time find explana- 
tions for these phenomena. We may be 
nearer to it than we think. Psychoana- 
lysis has pointed the way, has brought 
many neglected facts to light and has 
created a technique which will enable 
psychologists to ferret out the secrets of 
the mind’s (not minds’) workings. In- 
creasing observation and study of neu- 
rotic persons during the past ten years has 
convinced me that “the unconscious,” as 
defined by Freud, does not exist, and 
that if we search “the conscious” care- 
fully enough it will not be necessary to 
take refuge in “the unconscious.” 
Neurotics and others—and who is not 
neurotic?—may derive a great deal of 
comfort from having their “‘baser” mo- 
tives, their egotism, their selfishness, their 
sensual cravings, their lust for power, 
their greediness, their covetousness, their 
revengefulness, their treacherous natures, 
etc., attributed to their “unconscious” 
and being told that they are not to 
“blame” for what nature endowed them 
with, that they got ill in behalf of an 
idealism contending with these baser ele- 
ments in their natures. And such a pro- 
cedure may result in freeing some of the 
invalids from their symptoms, but this 
therapeutic effectiveness does not prove 
the truth of the theory taught them while 
the cure was being brought about, Be- 
sides, it is more than questionable 
whether mankind is benefited by this 
sort of whitewashing of its natural im- 
pulses. The truth alone can make man- 
kind free from the sufferings they bring 
on themselves by their common human 
motives. ‘They must be made aware not 
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of the nature of these impulses,—these 
they know,—but of their responsibilities 
in connection with them. Mrs. A did 
not consciously love her husband and 
unconsciously hate him. She hated him 
with as much hate as she could permit 
herself, She is 50 years old, a plain 
Jane, possessed of a son she dotes on 
and is dependent upon her husband for 
support. She could not act differently 
than she did. True, she pretended she 
wanted a divorce, but it was only to tie 
her husband to her the more. She knew 
the man she was dealing with. The 
mere thought of his leaving her almost 
“made her crazy.” (She awoke in ter- 
tor from dreams in which he had aban- 
doned her.) She was sickened by the 
realization of her failure to make a sat- 
isfactory wife and by the danger of his 
leaving her. One night she had feigned 
sickness as a means of terrifying Mr. A, 
and she now used her illness to bring 
him to her feet. But there was never 
any doubt in her mind about her hatred 
of him, even tho she hated at times to 
admit it, or that she was tricking him. 
She took advantage of her illness to ge’ 
him back; she did not become ill because 
of an unconscious purpose having this 
end in view. She did not fly into a neu- 
rosis as a means of accomplishing a hid- 
den purpose. 

One who has practised psychoanalysis 
strictly according to rule for as many 
years as I have knows that for the sake 
of therapeutic success, or in vindication 
of his theories, the analyst often has to 
resort to certain subterfuges. ‘That he 
is sincere in them does not make them 
any the less subterfuges. The most com- 
mon of these is the use of words in more 
than one sense. Thus we find Freud 
himself using “unconscious” for “instinc- 
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tive,” “‘foreconscious,” “hidden” and 
“unaware,” according to the needs of the 
occasion. “Repressed” (i. ¢., forced out of 
consciousness into the “‘unconscious’) is 
constantly being used as a synonym for 
“suppressed” (i. €., concealed from the 
auditor.) “Desire,” or “wish” is over 
and over again substituted for “impulse,” 
“instinct” and “‘conative trend.” When 
a “desire” cannot possibly be drawn from 
a patient or dreamer, e. g., where a fear 
is manifest, he is charged with being a 
masochist or is told that the hidden de- 
sire is that the feared thing may not 
happen. The word “sexuality” is juggled 
with almost more than any other word 
in the psychoanalytic armamentarium. It 
is usually defined as a kind of erotism, 
as a something different from the sexual 
(procreative) impulse, “genitality,” but 
in the end it always turns out to be our 
old friend—the sexual impulse; and, as 
a matter of fact, the word (“‘sexual” or 
“erotic’) is employed solely because of 
its connotations in the patient's mind. 
The reduction of a symptom to a sexual 
manifestation, the invariable Freudian 
practice, serves to do away with the sym- 
ptom only because the patient disapproves 
or is ashamed of what is “sexual.” An- 
other word that lends itself well to this 
kind of equivocation is the word “libido.” 
Now it means “interest,” “desire,” then 
“urge,” then “the life impulse” and fi- 
nally, “the sexual impulse.” This is, of 
course, a tremendous weapon in the ana- 
lysts hands,—with its aid he can “sex- 
ualise’ almost any symptom, especially 
with the aid of the theory of “erogenous 
zones.” Theoretically we speak of “ego 
impulses” and of “sexual impulses”, but 
in practice even the most egotistic im- 
pulses are interpreted in terms of the 
libido theory. 
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According to the Freudians, anxiety or 
apprehension, the most common symptom. 
in the psychoneuroses, is the conscious 
manifestation of a repressed sexual wish, 
In other words, the repressed (tabooed) 
wish comes back from the unconscious 
in the shape of apprehension, anxiety or 
fear. Some psychoanalysts, unable to 
conceive of an emotion (desire) being 
converted into another (fear), interpret 
neurotic fear as the reaction to repressed 
desires. The neurotic individual, they 
say, is afraid of what he desires. But 
this is not the orthodox view, and it is 
tolerated by the orthodox only if the 
“desires” are conceded to be sexual de- 
sires. To Stekel nervous fear is always 
the fear of death. He also maintains that 
nervous fear, “anxiety,” is the fear of 
oneself. Jelliffe (i. c.) defines it as the 
desire for immortality, and latterly Freud 
has very ingeniously defined “anxiety” as 
the fear of one’s libido. According to 
Adler anxiety is the manifestation of the 
individual’s failure to compensate for 
some structural or functional inferiority 
which interferes with the attainment of 
one’s life-wish of self-maximization. The 
analyst who has not committed himself 
to any one school of psychoanalysis knows 
that neurotic fear is of many kinds. In 
some patients the apprehension emanates 
directly from something in their lives 
which justifies the emotion they feel. This 
is especially true, for example, of men 
whose business transactions are not quite 
within the law or who are anticipating 
financial disaster, of women whose pri- 
vate lives will not bear close scrutiny 
and who apprehend discovery, of secret 
political agitators who apprehend arrest, 
of persons in positions of trust who have 
yielded to temptation, etc. In many, 
neurotic fear is the direct expression of a 
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sense of guilt or sinfulness and the an- 
ticipation of punishment by God, society 
or the law, In many, it is the anticipa- 
tion of failure to achieve their ideal, to 
accomplish their “great historic mission” 
(Stekel), to establish for themselves or 
maintain a position in society, in the 
church, in the movement, etc.’ In still 
others it is a fear of their mental integ- 
rity or sanity, present and future. In 
almost all persons it is the expression 
of the feeling of uncertainty or helpless- 
ness in the conflict with fate. “Shall I 
ever achieve this?” or “Shall I ever get 
out of this miserable situation?” is most 
of the times the question behind nervous 
apprehension. In some patients this man- 
ifests itself not as fearfulness but as de- 
pression. A painful situation from which 
there seems to be no escape, which threat- 
ens to restrain and curb the individual's 
egotistic or sexual impulse, almost in- 
evitably results in morbid apprehensions 
or (and) depression. The consciousness 
of “wicked” or “unholy” emotions also 
may result in apprehension. Repression 
and transformation of repressed affects 
have nothing to do with it. 

Turning our attention now to Mrs. A, 
we may say, without hesitation, that noth- 
ing in her history warrants our saying 
that she was more afraid of death or 
longed for immortality more ardently 
than is proper to a healthy human being. 
Her sexual impulses—libido, if you will 
—were quite normal ;—when she and her 
husband were on good terms, when she 
was sure that he was hers, she enjoyed 
coitus and some of its preliminaries, at 
least as much as the average healthy re- 
ligious woman does. She was always 
there when her husband wanted her, an.’ 
“after the crash” she even enjoyed his 
perverse advances, It was only when his 
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conduct infuriated her that she “froze 
up” and repelled his erotic advances. 
She always craved for love and, know- 
ing her man, was willing to make some 
concessions to him as a means of keeping 
him; but she did not know him well 
enough, did not know that his sexual 
constitution differed from hers, that hu- 
man nature is not what it is convention- 
ally supposed to be. He, on the contrary, 
it must be admitted, was quite a nor- 
mal man, Love overcomes modesty and 
squeamishness. He loved her and showed 
it; but she was not sure of him and re- 
jected his amorous attentions, We know 
that she spoke of a separation even be- 
fore she discovered his infidelity. Why 
did the thought occur to her? Because 
she sensed that they were drifting apart, 
that she was not “making good” as a 
wife, that she never had made good, and 
that a break was coming. She anticipated 
the inevitable and was afraid. (All her 
life she had been ruled by fear—because 
all her life, allowing for a certain amount 
of rhetorical exaggeration, she had been 
in a conflict with fate.) How much 
she dreaded losing her husband is clearly 
indicated by her statement that even 
dreaming of being abandoned by him al- 
most made her crazy. She had to keep 
him to enable her to retain her self-re- 
spect and self-esteem. The humiliation 
of losing him would have been more than 
she could bear. 

A Freudian might, of course, say that 
her great dread of losing her husband 
really meant a repressed desire to lose 
him—to be rid of him—to have him die. 
This interpretation would be based on 
what I may call the “principle of oppo- 
sites,” the principle that dream-fear is a 
mask for repressed desire, and the greater 
the fear the greater the desire. This 
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principle, like many other psychoanalytic 
principles (¢. g,, transposition, displace- 
ment, projection, reversal), is evoked by 
the orthodox on the theory that the 
dream must represent the disguised ful- 
filment of a repressed wish. The wish- 
fulfilment theory must be saved at all 
costs. Most psychoanalysts do not seem 
to be aware of the fact that now not 
even Freud regards all dreams as wish- 
fulfilments. He speaks of punishment 
dreams—perhaps on the theory that the 
dreamer wishes unconsciously to punish 
himself (and yet he rejects Stekel’s idea 
of repressed piety!)—and certain dreams 
due to his new-found instinct for repe- 
tition, (Mrs. A often dreamt of being 
deserted!) But Mrs. A did not repress 
her hatred of her husband, she knew 
perfectly that tho she hated him at times, 
on the whole she loyed him. Her in- 
stincts and her sense told her that he was 
the biggest thing in her life, for her the 
sun rose and set with him, without him 
her life would be a mere void. His 
death would not profit her at all. To in- 
terpret her dream as a wish for his death, 
would not have helped our patient in the 
least,—she was not the kind of wo- 
man to be horrified at the thought that 
she was so selfish as to desire her hus- 
band’s death. Besides, why should any 
person be shocked into health by being 
told that she harbors an unconscious wish 
for which she is not responsible? “The 
baby of a girl” might be horrified into 
altering her attitude toward her hus- 
band but not a woman of Mrs. A’s ex- 
periences. My interpretation of her 
dream was based on the obvious fact that 
all of us are just as apt to dream about 
our desires as about our fears, our doubts 
as our convictions, etc. Whatever oc- 
cupies our minds intensely, whatever we 
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happen to be thinking about before we 
fall asleep, whatever train of ideas is 
stirred up by something without or with- 
in us during sleep or just prior to sleep, 
may find expression in our dreams, some- 
times literally and directly but most often 
indirectly or symbolically. These con- 
siderations among others, including the 
patient's “history,” determined me to in- 
terpret Mrs, A’s dream as a vivid visual- 
ization of how utterly forsaken and help- 
less and alone she would be in the world 
if her husband left her. That is why 
in these dreams he always took her to a 
desert or a high mountain (rocky, pre- 
cipitous). And it must be borne in 
mind that Mrs. A had these dreams be- 
fore she came to me for treatment and 
that I had said nothing to her up to this 
time about dreams, 

But isn’t it possible that even with 
this interpretation we can read a wish 
into the dream? With even a little in- 
genuity and a sufficiently elastic definition 
of the word “wish” or “desire”, the 
dream can undoubtedly be twisted into a 
“symbolic” representation of a latent 
wish, as, for example: ‘It would serve 
me right if Mr. A abandoned me,” or, by 
turning the dream around: “It would 
serve him right if I left him!” or: “If 
he left me I could resume my acquain- 
tance with X” (the married man who 
still likes her and of whom she dreams 
sometimes), etc. But she does not wish 
any of these things, and I fail to see how 
it would benefit her to try to convince 
her that she did. The realization that 
even in her dreams she could not bear the 
idea of his leaving her did her more 
good; it helped her to shape her conduct 
so as to reunite her to him. She talked 
of leaving him, of compelling him to 
marry Julia—and then she married him 
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“for eternity ;"’ and even after that she 
continued to bully him, because she knew 
that that made him woo her and get on 
his knees before her She knew her 
man. 

Dreams do undoubtedly often repre- 
sent the imaginary fulfilment of wishes, 
sometimes (perhaps often) of “repressed” 
wishes. But they just as undoubtedly 
often represent the occurrence (“fulfil- 
ment”) of our fears. These wishes and 
fears may relate to either our past, pres- 
ent or future. The fact is that we do 
not stop thinking when we fall asleep; 
the thoughts that occupy our minds just 
before we fall asleep are carried over 
with us into our sleep and there repre- 
sented (thought of) pictorially. In oth- 
er words, our thinking in dreams is ex- 
actly like that described by Silberer in his 
illuminating studies on the autosymbolic 
phenomenon. Because of the conflict 
between the wish to sleep and the wish to 
think, and because of the fact that our 
attention is at a low ebb and that with 
sleep the rationalizing faculty is in abey- 
ance, our “thinking” goes on almost ex- 
clusively in accordance with the law of 
associations. (We see this even in our 
fantasies by day.) By virtue of time, 
place and sound associations, etc., all sorts 
of heterogeneous memories are stirred up 
and represented to the mind pictorially, 
—and this constitutes most dreams, a 
congeries of loosely associated memory 
pictures. Inasmuch as all our life is 
bound up with wishes of all sorts, wishes 
—and even forbidden (“repressed”) 
wishes—may thus get into our dreams, 
just exactly as fears, doubts, reflections, 
trivial thoughts, etc., may. We dream 
because we are alive and have brain cells, 
not because we wish to sleep. We are 
never, or only rarely so profoundly asleep 
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that we do not know we are sleeping and 
dreaming; that is why we are often able 
to awake from unpleasant dreams,—they 
make the sleep too distressing. There is 
no warrant for the assumption of a cen- 
sureship that always stays awake to keep 
our dreams pure, that sounds the alarm 
and wakes the sleeper when a repressed 
wish is eluding the censureship and en- 
tering the dream insufficiently masked. 
‘When we consider the infinite deal one 
dreams in a night, it is the height of ab- 
surdity to pretend to be able to find in the 
infinitesimal fragment recollected in the 
morning the dream inciter and the re- 
pressed wish and the infantile material 
on which the dream was based. Any 
idea carried far enough or juggled with 
sufficiently can be made to lead to ta- 
booed and infantile material. Of course 
sexual matters get into our dreams and 
are represented symbolically, Why should 
they not? Sexual thoughts occupy an 
extremely important place in the thoughts 
of mankind and are always clamoring for 
expression, especially when the mind is 
not attent on more immediate and press- 
ing problems, It is certain too, for ob- 
vious reasons, that sexual ideas are most 
actively assertive at night, That they 
are expressed symbolically is due to the 
fact that the sleeping or hypnoid mind 
cannot think any other way about any- 
thing. 

After this preliminary and neces- 
sarily brief statement of my views on 
dreams, I am ready to enter into a de- 
tailed study of Mrs. A’s symptoms. Her 
insomnia presents no difficulties. It is 
perfectly obvious that she could not fall 
asleep at night because she was unable to 
shake off her great problem: what to do 
under the circumstances? Should she 
give up her husband and did he still love 
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her? Could she go on living with a man 
who did not love her, whom she often 
hated, who perhaps loved another wo- 
man? Was she responsible for what had 
come upon her? Could she regain his 
love? What would become of her and 
her son if she and her husband parted? 
Was her husband’s philosophy of life 
right? Was there something wrong 
with her sexual constitution and her ideas 
on sex? etc., etc. To me this is so ob- 
vious an explanation for her distressing 
insomnia that I can find no justification 
for thinking that she could not fall asleep 
because she did not (unconsciously) wish 
to sleep (in accordance with the wish- 
fulfilment theory), and that she did not 
wish (unconsciously) to sleep because 
she (unconsciously) feared to dream of 
her repressed (unconscious) hatred of 
her husband or Julia or Ada, or of her 
repressed (unconscious) perverse crav- 
ings (which she may have had), or of 
her incestuous desire for her son (which 
she may also haye had), That my anal- 
ysis, combined with her recovery of her 
husband’s love, cured her—more scien- 
tifically speaking, let us say “was follow- 
ed by the disappearance’—of her insom- 
nia, she has told us unequivocally. Wheth- 
er it would have done her more good or 
whether it would have been more scien- 
tific to sexualize her insomnia, to fit it 
into Freud’s libido theory, I leave to the 
reader's judgment. That in an occasional 
case sleep and sleeplessness may have a 
sexual significance I do not deny. But 
the reader must bear in mind that even 
though we can establish the presence of 
forbidden sexual or criminal fantasies in 
a person who does not sleep well, it does 
not follow that these fantasies and the 
insomnia are related to each other as 
cause and effect. 
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Mrs. A's depression surely is compre- 
hensible in the light of her life-history 
even without any reference to possible 
“repressed” impulses. We could of 
course speak of her depression as the 
surface reaction to her repressed desire 
to kill her husband, to kill Julia, to kill 
Ada, to enter upon a career of prosti- 
tution (the Freudians tell us all women 
have a “prostitution complex”) after 
being abandoned by her husband, to in- 
dulge in perversions (fellatio, cunni- 
lingus), to gratify her anal erotism, (she 
admits being “stingy”—an infallible in- 
dex of the “anal-erotic complex”), to 
satisfy her homosexual urge (‘‘proved” 
by her jealousy), to gratify her narcistic 
craving (“proved” by the fact that she 
wanted to become a public speaker, loves 
to read to her family, mimics people), 
and so forth. In fact, there is not a 
single vice or “complex” that we could 
not “prove” against Mrs, A if we were 
inclined to do so, if we found it neces- 
sary to do so, and if we were as easily 
satisfied as to what constitutes “proof” 
as Freud and the Freudians (to say noth- 
ing of the other “schools”) are. We 
might even speak of Mrs. A’s depression 
as the result of disturbances in the in- 
ternal secretions and we might have fed 
her on tablets or capsules containing ex- 
tracts of all the ductless glands—but 
this would not have been a whit more 
scientific than the Freudian technique, 
even though she had happened to get 
well while she was taking her tablets, 
Disturbances in the functions of the duct- 
less glands may, and probably do, cause 
nervous and physical disturbances, but 
they do not cause psychoneuroses. But 
it is unquestionable too that psychoneu- 
roses not infrequently, perhaps necessar- 
ily, result in disturbances in the func- 
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tions of the ductless glands. The causes 
for Mrs. A’s unhappiness are so appar- 
ent that to invoke other factors, espe- 
cially such as cannot be scientifically de- 
monstrated, would be pedantic superero- 
gation, if nothing worse. 

But what about Mrs. A’s distinctly 
hysterical symptoms: the paresthesia 
(numbness, pain or what not) in the 
cheek, lips and tongue, and the sensa- 
tion of being choked? Can these be ex- 
plained in terms of purely bonscious 
psychology? Or must we, owing to a 
faith in a law of psychic determinism, 
resort to Freudian, i. ¢., “unconscious”, 
mechanisms? Can these symptoms be- 
come comprehensible on any other theory 
than the theory of “repressed desires” 
and compromises? These questions we 
shall answer presently. 

In all languages and among all people, 
from time immemorial, a large number 
of ideas have been expressed metaphor- 
ically in terms of the body and its func- 
tions. These somatic metaphors are ex- 
tremely common in the every day speech 
of humanity the world over and may be 
designated as somatizations. By way of 
illustration I shall cite only the familiar 
“T can’t see it” as meaning “I cannot un- 
derstand it;” “to see clearly” means “to 
understand;” “to wink at” is “to 
ignore;” “to blink” is “‘to deceive,” etc. 
Such conversions, it need hardly be said, 
occur not only in the ocular but also in 
the olfactory, auditory, gustatory, tactile 
and other spheres. These metaphoric 
expressions are not mere phrases, mere 
analogies; they are literal statements of 
facts, embodiments of ideas. An inabil- 
ity or unwillingness to see does under 
circumstances cause a blurring of the 
vision; a person who is conscious of an 
ingention to deceive another does under 
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circumstances blink his eyes, modify his 
voice, and in other ways modify his body ; 
an unwillingness to hear does under cir- 
cumstances cause a momentary deafness; 
being psychically offended by someone 
or something does under circum- 
stances cause nausea (hence the expres- 
sion “I can’t stomach him,” etc.); a 
German-speaking individual intending to 
cheat another may under circumstances 
become aware of being dizzy (the Ger- 
man words for “to cheat” and “to be 
dizzy” being identical in sound) ; a wo- 
man carrying on a flirtation may under 
circumstances become “giddy”; a person 
may actually feel a sudden, sharp, sting- 
ing pain in the region of the heart on 
being told something very painful (So 
Tubal “sticks a dagger” in Shylock's 
heart.) ; an unwillingness to do some- 
thing may result in a temporary paresis 
or paralysis; the reluctance to say some- 
thing may cause temporary speechless- 
ness; a woman may suddenly become 
aware of a burning sensation (“burning 
shame!”) if her attention is suddenly 
called to a spot on her neck where her 
lover’s kiss left a mark; an insult which 
one has to “swallow” may cause a chok- 
ing sensation (globus hystericus) ; a sud- 
den realization of being penniless may 
give rise to a feeling of intense physical 
weakness; grief makes the heart feel 
heavy; a “sickening” idea causes nausea; 
life weariness causes loss of appetite; in- 
sincerity makes the eyes shifty; etc. 
(Last year, on the occasion of my first 
flight in an aeroplane, I was the victim 
of a curious somatization. While 1000 
feet above the North Sea I suddenly 
smelt smoke; on looking about me to see 
where the smoke came from, I realized 
that we were going through a cloud and 
that there was no smoke about. I explain 
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this phenonemon thus: owing to the nov- 
elty of my situation, I had translated an 
unfamiliar optical impression into an ol- 
factory sensation;—what my eyes saw 
required me to smell smoke. Many 
hallucinations are such somatizations, e. 
g., the drunkard’s “snakes.”) Every 
reader can multiply these exam- 
ples a thousand-fold. It is one of the 
essential characteristics of a living senti- 
ent human being to give to his ideas 
such somatic expression when he is un- 
der the influence of emotions or bodily 
or mental states that interfere with 
merely ideational or verbal cognition or 
expression. There will be no difficulty 
in understanding this if the reader will 
think of the parallel phenomenon de- 
scribed by Silberer as the auto-symbolic 
phenomenon. Psychoneuroses in the psy- 
chic sphere, i. ¢., phobias and compul- 
sions, are caused in exactly the same way 
as these conversion hysterias and they 
may also be considered as somatizations 
because they are accompanied with so- 
matic symptoms expressive of and har- 
monizing with the fixation of the 
idea at the basis of the neuroses. 
The reader will have no difficulty 
in comprehending this process if he 
will bear in mind the fact, noted by 
all psychanalysts, that analysed symptoms 
turn out to be puns and word-plays. 
(See, for example, the numerous ex- 
amples of this in the article by Dr. 
Stromme in this issue of Psyche and 
Eros.) 1 had an inkling of this long 
ago when I said that the unconscious 
takes literally what the conscious takes 
symbolically, and vice versa. What I 
did not then know and what the psy- 
choanalysts have failed to realize is that 
the genesis of these neurotic phenomena 
had nothing to do with criminal or sex- 
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ual desires, with “‘sepression” or with 
unconscious mental processes in the 
Freudian sense. Such “forbidden” desires 
may have been present at the moment of 
the neurotic fixation and symbolization, 
and may even have been responsible for 
the psychic state which made such a fix- 
ation possible, but this is a very different 
matter from the repressed desires of 
which the individual is not, has not been 
and cannot be, conscious and of which 
the psychoanalysts speak. 

As I see it, Mrs. A’s sensations of 
choking were somatizations of her oc- 
casional impulses to choke her husband. 
Every time she became angry at him she 
was impelled to fly at his throat and 
choke the life out of him, and every 
time this happened she became aware of 
symptoms of choking. To a large ex- 
tent this is a perfectly normal phenom- 
enon and bears a strong resemblance to 
the so-called “‘conditioned reflex.” (A 
patient of mine, suffering from a psy- 
choneurosis, narrates that once, while 
engaged in writing a short story, as she 
got to the point of describing a man 
choking a woman, she herself felt the 
man’s fingers so vividly as they closed 
around the throat, that she had to 
stop writing. It is worth mention- 
ing that her lover once threat- 
ened to choke her.) Mrs, A’s facial, 
labial and glossal numbness was a sim- 
ilar somatization of her repugnance and 
outraged sense of decency every time she 
thought of the objectionable practices 
to which her husband wished to make 
her a partner. To her numbness was 
in all probability a kind of death, a sort 
of lifelessness. She would probably have 
said (had I questioned her as to this) 
that she “went dead” at the thought of 
a possible fellatio or cunnilingus. As 
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a matter of fact, she did say she won- 
dered she “didn’t go numb all over.” (She 
may have heard a good deal about numb- 
ness when her father-in-law was sick.) 

But, it may be asked, cannot these 
symptoms be interpreted in accordance. 
with the wish-fulfilment theory? Un- 
questionably they can. But—and this is 
the crux of the matter—the particular 
wish or wishes read into the symptom 
will depend wholly on the ingenuity of 
the interpreter. Psychoanalysts would 
have no hesitation in “interpreting” the 
numbness of the face, etc., as reactions 
to (punishment for) a repressed desire 
for fellatio, or as the negative of this 
desire; and they would be sure in this 
connection to speak of cutaneous, labial 
and glossal erotism and then to con- 
nect up the symptoms with the nutrition- 
al impulse of early infancy. The chok- 
ing sensation would be explained very 
much the same way. The objection to 
these interpretations, as to most of the 
Freudian interpretations, is that they 
are not founded on any tangible evi- 
dence, that they take for granted what 
they set out to prove and that there is 
no way of either proving or disproving 
them. These objections would apply, I 
need hardly add, even though it might 
be shown (what cannot be shown) that 
Mrs. A had occasional desires for what 
is carelessly called fellatorism. (When 
she and her husband were on good terms 
she submitted to his inclinations and 
promised to be even more complacent in 
future.) Nor would it help the psy- 
choanalyst to appeal to the fact that a 
desire osculari penem is present in many, 
perhaps all women, even the healthiest, 
when in the embrace of the man they 
love. There is no warrant in logic for 
applying such a general proposition to an 
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individual case—especially when such a 
simple explanation as that we have offer- 
ed is at hand. 

This matter of the “wish” behind the 
symptom is deserving of a little addi- 
tional comment. Not only does the par- 
ticular wish that is discovered depend 
on the personality of the discoverer, as 
we shall briefly show, but very often 
the so-called “wish” is no wish at all. 
Thus, for example, Dr. Groddeck 
(quoted by Dr. Stromme, Psyche and 
Eros, 2: 158.) reports that he invariably 
got a pain in the left foot when he set out 
to call on a patient he did not like and 
that the pain disappeared at once if he 
made it clear to himself that he got the 
pain as an admonition not to show his 
antipathy. Now, wherein was this the 
fulfilment of a repressed wish? Has 
Dr. G. completely forced all his kindly 
impulses out of consciousness? Besides, 
most psychoanalysts would have said 
Dr. G. got the pain so as to have an ex- 
cuse for not calling on the patient. I 
would say that he got the pain because 
the idea of going to that patient was 
painful to him. (In Americanese we 
would say, “that patient gave him a 
pain.”) A patient suffering from a neu- 
rosis may put his symptoms to such use 
as he chooses or as the circumstances will 
permit; but this is a very different thing 
from saying that the patient begot the 
symptom or neurosis for the purpose of 
putting it to that use. So Dr. G. might 
have used his pain as a means of getting 
out of his call, or staying home to read 
an interesting book, or to be sym- 
pathetic to his patient. Professor Bleu- 
ler, in his interesting little monograph 
on “autistic thinking” cites the case, 
whether actual or only hypothetical I 
do not know, of a patient who wished 
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(Query: consciously or unconsciously?) 
his rival—a certain Mr. Stout—to die 
and who thereupon went in for a stu- 
pidly exaggerated weight reduction cure 
and thus killed Mr. Stout in his own 
person, Presumably the wish-fulfilment 
here is the destruction of Mr. Stout in 
effigy; but most psychoanalysts would 
say that the patient is being punished 
(by his unconscious) for having wished 
Stout's death. The only objection to this 
is that the patient may have wanted and 
enjoyed his obesity cure. As for me—I 
would like to have a talk with the patient. 

An important question must now be 
considered, viz.: under what circum- 
stances does an idea become transformed 
into a somatization phenomenon? The 
answer to this question can only be hinted 
at on this occasion. Silberer’s brilliant 
work on the autosymbolic phenomenon, 
one of the most valuable fruits of psy- 
chanalytic psychology, has taught us that 
autosymbolization occurs if a person is 
trying to think while he is in the hypna- 
gogic or hypnopompic state, i. ¢., be- 
tween sleeping and waking. Somewhat 
on the same principle, I would say, that 
a somatization occurs if a person is con- 
fronted with an idea while he is in what 
Breuer has called the “hypnoid state.” 
By this I mean an emotional state dur- 
ing which an individual cannot for the 
moment think rationally, logically, real- 
istically. The individual is suddenly 
confronted with an unexpected idea 
which he is not prepared to deal with in 
a normal manner. This is especially 
apt to be the case if the idea is a painful 
one, or one which the individual feels 
himself incapable of dealing with ade- 
quately, or if the new idea (not neces- 
sarily painful in itself) is out of harmony 
or inconsistent with the individual’s 
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other ideas. But it may also be brought 
about after an individual has brooded 
a long time on an idea or state of af- 
fairs in whose presence he feels himself 
helpless as far as action on his part is 
concerned. Mental and physical fa- 
tigue, distraction, intense preoccupation, 
somnolence, etc., predispose to the occur- 
rence of somatizations. Such conversions 
need not necessarily occur at the time of 
the original incidence of the traumatic 
experience; its mere recollection during 
the hypnoid state at any time after the 
trautnatic experience may evoke a soma- 
zation phen. menon. 

Not all the symptoms of a psychoneu- 
rosis are somatizations of ideas. Many 
of the symptoms are reactions to, defences 
against or elaborations of somatizations. 
Many instances of psychoneurosis have 
nothing to do with the process of so- 
matization but are the manifestation of 
an unsettled mental state resulting from 
business worries, fear of failure, the fear 
of social ostracism, an unsatisfactory love 
life, etc. Overwork and insufficient rest 
may make a person nervous, i. ¢., irri- 
table and shaky, but they cannot cause a 
psychoneurosis, A psychoneurosis is in- 
variably due to intense emotional distur- 
bance in persons who find themselves in 
what they consider a hopeless situation. 

Freud maintains that in every case of 
psychoneurosis an inadequate sexual life 
can be demonstrated. But experience 
has convinced me that psychoneuroses 
occur even in persons whose sexual lives 
are normal, satisfactory and adequate, 
and, on the other hand, that persons may 
lead very unsatisfactory sexual lives and 
not develop psychoneuroses, The sur- 
rounding circumstances are more impor- 
tant than the sexual life, Mrs. A was 
never a very healthy woman and did pot 
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lead a normal sexual life, but her neu- 
rosis broke out only after she discovered 
proofs of her husband’s infidelity and 
when she feared to lose him. Till then 
no one would have said she was suffer- 
ing from a psychoneurosis. To say that 
her conversion hysteria was due to her 
injured narcism and was consequently 
a “sexual” disease in the Freudian sense, 
would be characteristic psychoanalytic 
verbal legerdemain. 


A few words on how Mrs. A was 
cured will not be out of place. As a 
result of our talks she learned the truth 
about the role that sex plays in the lives 
of normal men and women, learned 
where she had fallen short in this regard 
and how much she had contributed to 
alienating her husband from her. This 
knowledge enabled her to come to a de- 
cision with respect to her conduct in 
the future as well as to an understanding 
with her husband. Fortunately, he real- 
ly loved her and was willing to co-ope- 
rate with her in making the balance of 
their married life a success. Had he not 
been willing to do this, no amount of 
analysis and understanding would have 
done her any appreciable good. Feeling 
her position secure, and trusting herself 
and her husband to do all in their power 
to make each other happy, cured her of 
her insomnia, her fear, depression and 
feebleness, and gave birth to a new desire 
to live and “make good.” The numb- 
ness and choking sensation disappeared 
when she understood their “‘significance.” 

‘Was she cured for ever? Yes, as far 
as the above symptoms are concerned, if 
her husband continues to love her, be 
true to her and consider her wishes, and 
if she will continue to be the kind of 
wife he wants, 
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The preceding paragraphs might be 
construed to imply that I advised Mrs. 
A to indulge her husband in desires which 
were repugnant to her. This would be 
doing me an injustice. I never advised 
her anything directly; I limited myself 
to telling her the truth about the sex- 
ual life as about anything else that came 
up for discussion, How such knowledge 
influences a person's conduct depends al- 
together upon what he intends to ac- 
complish, his life-goal. It was left to 
her to decide whether she would pay a 
certain price for happiness or not. She 
never told me what her decision was as 
to her conduct in the future, but in 
the light of what she reported in Session 
9 (Cf. Psyche and Eros, 2: 132, col. 1.) 
we know what her decision was. All 
instruction and all explanation imply ad- 
vice. Freudians write lengthily and ab- 
strusely against giving patients advice. 
Theoretically and in print this is all 
right; but in practise it does not work 
out. And, as a matter of fact, one has 
only to read the clinical reports of the 
psychoanalysts to see that they do give 
advice. Thus, for example, Freud him- 
self reports (4 General Introduction to 
Psychoanalysis, p. 58.) that he had “for- 
bidden” a patient of his to telephone to 
his fiancee. If to forbid a person to do 
something in an important matter is not 
at least equivalent to advising him, lan- 
guage has lost all meaning. Stekel’s 
case reports teem with advice to his 
patients and so do Pfister’s and others’, 
I have no hesitation in advising my pa- 
tients when I think I am in fairly fui 
possession of the relevant facts. 

The more thorough discussion of the 
many problems opened by this paper must 
be reserved for the future. 


MOLL, DR. ALBERT :—Okkultis- 
mus u. Psychologie. Zeitschrift f. 
Psychotherapie u. med. Psychologie. 
Vol. 8; No. 1 and 2, 

Moll is utterly incredulous as to me- 
diums. He is of the opinion that some 
of the mediums are victims of mental 
disease. Credulous occultists regard the 
hallucinations of these mentally diseased 
individuals as the miraculous utterances 
of spirits. He has never succeeded in 
obtaining objective proof of the appear- 
ances or phenomena claimed by the 
spiritualists. ‘These mediums find all 
sorts of silly excuses for refusing to sub- 
mit to scientific tests.” Notwithstand- 
ing this, Moll thinks that these phenom- 
ena ought to be submitted to scientific 
tests, in spite of the obstacles that fanat- 
ical occultists put in the way of such 
investigations, 

I know nothing personally about oc- 
cultism, but I subscribe to Moll's view 
that the subject ought to be studied ex- 
perimentally until it can be determined 
“whether at least some scrap of all this 
material may finally prove to be due to 
hitherto unknown forces.” I have else- 
where warned the public against the dan- 
gers of a spiritualistic epidemic, espe- 
cially as this may affect neurotic persons 
who meddle with this subject. But 
physicians and psychologists ought to 
take seriously the evidence submitted by 
Schrenk-Notzing. No honest thinker 
ought to reject something a priori just 
because it doesn’t fit into his established 
theories and convictions. There may be 
in us psychic powers which we do not 
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I consider all these psychic 
As 


yet suspect. 
marvels as emanations of the ego. 
regards these things many marvels may 
be in store for us. 


Stekel. (T.). 
SCHRENCK—NOTZING, DR. A.: 
—Physicalische Phenomena des Medi- 
umismus. Studien zur Erforschung 
telekinetischer Vorgange. [Physical 
Phenomena of Mediumism. A study 
of Telekinetic Processes.] Muenchen 

(E. Reinhardt.), 1920. 

The conflict that Schrenck-Notzing 
started with his book Phenomena of Ma- 
terialisation [which can now be had in 
an English translation] is not yet ended 
and already the indefatigable author pre- 
sents us with a new book intended to 
prove the occurrence of these physical 
phenomena. The subject matter treated 
of is what he calls telekinetic processes, 
i. e., the question of the possibility of 
exerting force through space so as to 
beget motion in a distant place, e. g., 
causing a table to rise, or elevating a 
pair of scissors without touching them. 
The book is illustrated with numerous 
photographs and tables in which the mir- 
acle of the soul’s power to generate force 
is objectively shown. Most of these re- 
late to the experiments of Prof. Ochoro- 
wicz of Warsaw with the medium Stan- 
islawa Tomczyk. The author also draws 
on some of the material to be found in 
English literature and even the discred- 
ited Eusapia Paladino is referred to. A 
photograph shows us a mandolin float- 
ing in the air; another photograph shows 
us a small table with an accordion on it 
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Tising in the air. I have no inclination 
to believe in spiritualism or to take seri- 
ously the comical manifestations of the 
“spirits” I agree, however, with Moll 
that these matters should be investigated. 
‘There may possibly be within us unsus- 
pected forces which may undergo trans- 
formation from the psychical into the 
physical-materialisation phenomena of 
the living soul which spiritualists falsely 
ascribe to spirits, Possibly! I would be 
grateful to the spiritualists as well as 
to Schrenck-Notzing if they gave me the 
opportunity to study these phenomena 
under scientific conditions. On one of 
these photographs we see fine threads to 
which something like a pudding is at- 
tached. [This may be the so-called 
ectoblast.] These threads seem to be 
finer than any hair or silk thread. The 
author furnishes 4s with {several ex- 
planations but none of them satisfies me, 
The future will show us how much val- 
ue is to be attached to these experiments, 
We ought to offer a prize for a good 
medium and another prize for an objec- 
tive scientist to study these phenomena. 
Then only would we be in a position to 
choose between Dessoir and Schrenck- 
Notzing. 


Stekel. (T.), 


LIEPMANN, DR. W.:—Psychologie 
der Frau. Versuch einer syntheti- 
schen, sexual-psychologischen Entwick- 
lungslehre in Zehn Vorlesungen. [The 
Psychology of Woman. An attempt 
at a synthetic, sexual-psychologic the- 
ory of evolution. 10 lectures.] Ber- 
lin, Vienna: Urban & Schwarzen- 
berg, 1920. 

Liepmann attempts to explain the soul 
of woman from an evolutionary point of 
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view. In this he has brilliantly suc- 
ceeded. Proceeding from the biological 
bases of the sexual instinct he reaches a 
beautifully spiritualistic analysis of our 
erotism. In his eyes marriage is a bio- 
logic unity and a step to a more advanced 
humanity. ‘The instinct is a resolute 
leap into the dark; the choice is the for- 
ward-looking wish for light.” When 
he speaks of marriage he is a scientist 
as well as a poet. It is for him the holy 
sacrament which, in reality, signifies a 
carnated espousal of universal nature. 
Motherhood he regards as the crown of 
life. The whole work is permeated with 
the doctrine of restraint and the force 
that leads mankind away from itself to 
higher things. This splendid work con- 
tains a series of intensely interesting 
confessions from his pupils and other 
women who listened to his lectures. 
Physicians and all cultured persons will 
find the book interesting and delight- 
ful reading. Because of its literary 
charm and wealth of thoughts, as well 
as because of its attractive make-up, Liep- 
mann’s book is one of the most signifi- 
cant publications of last year. 

Stekel. (T.), 


FREIMARK, HANS:—Die Revolu- 
tion als psychologische Massener- 
scheinung. —Historisch-psychologische 
Studie. [Revolution as a manifesta- 
tion of Crowd-psychology. A histor- 
ical and psychological study.] Mun- 
ich and Wiesbaden: I. F. Bergmann, 
1920. 

The author offers us a splendid ac- 
count of revolution as a mass phenom- 
enon. The impelling thoughts of revo- 
lutions are deailed and revolutions are 
portrayed as necessities. By virtue of 
his wide reading and his fine thinking 
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powers he shows us how revolutions 
came about and why they had to come 
He hoped that there might be in Ger- 
many a transforming power which would 
ultimately make itself manifest as a 
crowd phenomenon and bring about a 
new Germany. Let us hope that his 
wish may be fulfilled. His book will 
unquestionably supply physicians with 
much food for thought and will explain 
many otherwise obscure phenomena of 
national and international import, Crowd 
psychology is one of the most important 
and interesting chapters in the psychol- 
ogy of mankind. Very few writers have 
yet noted the fact that the reactions and 
behavior of the crowd mind resemble 
those of the neurotic, 

Stekel. (T.). 


KISCH, DR. ADOLF:—Sexuelle u. 
Alkoholfrage. © Abhandlungen aus 
dem Gebiete der Sexualforschung. 
[Sexuality and Alcohol.] Marcus & 
Weber. 1920. 

That alcohol has injurious effects on 
the sexual glands is generally known. 
Kisch tells us nothing new when he de- 
scribes the wretchedness of families curs- 
ed by drunkenness, All his claims and 
demands may be subscribed to unresery- 
edly. ‘That Germany’s re-birth would 
be facilitated by restricting the use of 
alcohol there may be admitted even by 
one who disapproves of the extreme 
measures emanating from the American 
legislators in this regard. Alcohol in the 
shape of beer and light wines is one of 
the necessary pleasures of mankind. 
Stronger drinks, such as cognac, whis- 
key, etc., should be prohibited. One 
who has seen the disgusting wasteful- 
ness and orgies of the war profiteers in 
various countries will approve of all that 
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our author says. The action of Ameri- 
ca in this regard, though it is unpopular 
and extreme, is a great step forward. 
Russia’s experience is also a strong ar- 
gument for the prohibition of alcoholic 
drinks. 

Stekel. (T.). 


CARUS, PAUL:—Eros and Psyche. 
A Fairy-Tale of Ancient Greece, Re- 
told after Apuleius, Illustrations by 
Paul Thumann. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., pp. xviii, 101, 
This legend of love, after which our 

journal, with a transposition in the order 

of the names and of their importance, 
has been named, is the only Greek fairy- 
tale which has come down to us. It has 
been preserved only in the version of the 

Latin writer of the second century and 

is included in his strange romance, “T'he 

Golden Ass,” best known to English 

readers in William Addington’s trans- 

lation (1566) which appeared in a new 
dition, with an introduction by the 
late Charles Whibley, in 1893. In the 
version of the late Paul Carus an effort 
has been made to bring out the religious 
and philosophical aspects and the text 
is accompanied by a great number of 
vignettes, in addition to the beautiful 
full-page illustrations by Paul Thumann. 

The Freudians, it will be remembered, 

look upon fairy-tales, and folk-lore in 

general, as realised wishes of humanity 
in its childhood, formulated into per- 
manent form. 

R 


UPPVALL, AXEL JOHAN :— Aug- 
ust Strindberg: A Psychoanalytic 
Study, with Special Reference to the 
Oedipus Complex. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger, 1920. 95 pages. 
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The book under review, a Clark 
University dissertation in psychology, 
which originally appeared in Poet Lore, 
is an attempt at an interpretation of 
Strindgerg's complex personality from 
the Freudian point of view or in terms 
of the Oedipus Complex. This idea is 
not original with the author. Among 
the writers who preceded him in this 
field may be mentioned Dr. S. Rahmer, 
who published, in 1907, his brief mono- 
graph, August Strindberg: Eine patho- 
logische Studie, in the Munich series 
“Grenzfragen der Literatur und Med- 
izin.” 

This dissertation is an unselfish act 
without parallel in the history of liter- 
ary criticism. The author is interpret- 
ing the complex character of his coun- 
tryman in the light of Freud’s Theory 
of Sex for Freudians, while to him 
Strindberg must remain an unsolved 
problem, since he expressly stresses the 
fact in the Preface that he does not ac- 
cept the Freudian theories and is far 
from subscribing to the teachings of the 
School of Vienna. This reminds us of a 
college debating team, which often takes 
a stand opposed to its own views mere- 
ly for the sake of mental or rhetorical 
gymnastics. We wonder why the au- 
thor did not select for his dissertation a 
subject more in conformity with his own 
views. His book raises the psychological 
question as to whether or not a writer 
can convince others when he himself is 
not convinced. 

Dr. Uppvall makes no mention of 
Strindberg’s short play Lucifer, which 
throws great light on his sociological as 
well as theological views and which is 
of paramount importance to the under- 
standing of his mentality. 

Withal the book contains many good 
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points, among which the quoted pas- 
sages do not occupy the lowest rank. 
There is a very suggestive bibliography 

at the end of the book. 
R. 


GOURMONT, REMY DE:—Philo- 
sophic Nights in Paris: Being Selec- 
tions From Promenades Philosoph- 
iques. Translated by Isaac Goldberg. 
Boston: John W’. Luce & Company, 
1920, 8 vo., 193 pages. 

Remy de Gourmont, perhaps the most 
striking and daring of modern French 
thinkers, is of especial interest to stud- 
ents of psychoanalysis. It is generally 
known that this versatile writer was not 
only a poet, novelist, literary critic, phil- 
osopher, philologist, biologist, but also 
a psychologist of no mean rank, but it is 
not so well known that his psychologi- 
cal views {show striking analogies to 
psychoanalytic theories. This is a most 
interesting phenomenon in view of the 
fact that he never mentions Freud and 
his school, and Remy de Gourmont is 
always frank about his sources. As a 
writer has recently pointed out in The 
Dial, the Freudian viewpoint about 
the dignity of sex finds a beautiful ex- 
pression in this Frenchman’s book L’- 
Amour physique, which we should so 
much wish to see in an English trans- 
lation. The following aphorism from 
the book under review ought to make 
Mr. Theodore Schroeder's heart glad: 
“Religions turn madly about sexual 
questions.” 

R. 

PAPPENHEIM, DR. M.:—Ueber 
einen Fall von Kleiderfetichismus 
seltener Art. [An unusual case of 
Clothing Fetichism.]  Zeitschr. f. 
Sexualwissenschaft, Dec., 1920. 
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Pappenheim describes a man who had 
the irresistible urge to steal hats and 
men’s belts and who had several times 
incurred the penalty of the law because 
of this impulse. In his room the po 
lice found nine velour hats, a cigarette 
case and other stolen objects. 

The man’s sexual life showed definite 
homosexual traits. Though he derives 
no great pleasure from homoerotic 
tivities (because of internal inhibitions), 
he cannot help approaching men and 
rubbing up against them; sexual excite- 
ment accompanies these acts. Although 
he can afford to buy whatsoever he wants 
he loves to wear clothing that had been 
worn by others (in all probability be- 
cause of the aroma of other men cling- 
ing to them,—the mechanism of dis 
placement-substitution or Verladung—, 
especially such articles as come with belts. 
The sight of a soft hat in a person’s 
coat-pocket causes palpitation and erec- 
tion. “Seeing a person struggling to 
take his hat or a belt out of his pocket 
causes a painful desire to urinate and 
an emission,” A detailed analysis was 
not attempted. 

The author considers the case unique 
becauce of the presence of a homosexual 
component in a case of fetichism. That 
this is not unusual I pointed out in my 
essay on fetichism in the Zentralblatt f. 
Psa... (vol. IV, pp. 113-120, 237-269.) 
There I described the case of a man 
who used to run after men who had a 
swollen cheek; a clear instance of hom- 
osexual fetichism. Pappenheim’s pa- 
tient also manifested what I have des- 
ignated and described (J. c.) as a “harem 
cult." Dr. P. will find additional light 
on his case in my essay on the “roots 
of kleptomania,” where I point out and 
develop the idea that the stolen objects 
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have a symbolic value. The hat is a 
well-known genital symbol. Belts have 
sexual significance because of the loca- 
tion where they are worn. But a belt 
may also have reference to what I de- 
scribed as “the Christ neurosis” when I 
showed the importance of this neurosis 
in the causation of fetichism. The belt 
serves as a substitute for the loin cloth. 
It is a great pity that a thorough- 
going analysis of the patient was not 
undertaken. I shall publish a series of 
such cases in the sixth volume of my 
series of books on the “Diseases of the 
Emotions” and shall show how compli- 
cated the mental processes are that re- 
sult in what we call genuine fetichism. 
Stekel, (T.). 


KIELHOLZ, DR. A. (Koenigsfelden) 
Jakob Boehme. Ein pathographi- 
scher Beitrag zur Psychologie der Mys- 
tik. [J. B. A Pathographic Contri- 
bution to the Psychology of Mysti- 
cism.] Schriften xue angewandten 
Seelenkunde, No. 17. Leipzig and 
Vienna (Fr. Deuticke), 1919. 

The author has devoted attention and 
care to his theme. He thinks his anal- 
ysis warrants him in attributing the 
work of the great German mystic and 
inspiration-philosopher chiefly to the fol- 
lowing four elements: 

1. A purely psychological considera- 
tion of all phenomena,—wherein only 
the processes of the inner self are ade- 
quate. 

2. A return to childish thinking, a 
re-awakening of infantile desires, a 
yearning for the golden days of youth; 

3- A repudiation and repression of 
conscious impulses and a synchronous 
sexual symbolisation of all occurrences; 

4. A sublimation of the infantile 
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voyeuristic impulse in the specific 
achievement of the mystic seer. 

Such studies are inevitably exposed to 
the danger of depreciating the analysed 
subject; one gets the impression that 
the greatness of any synthetic achieve- 
ment could be analysed away. Kielholz 
wisely tries to guard against this error 
by expressly acknowledging the exis- 
tence of valuable “positive features” in 
Boehme’s mysticism (as in all mysti- 
cism). 

Silberer. (T.) 


JONES, DR. E. (London) :—The 
Theory of Symbolism. The Brit. J. 
of Psychology, 1X, part 2, Oct., 1918. 
Cambridge. 

I discussed this essay by Jones at 
length in Psyche and Eros, vol 1, No. 1, 
pp. 53-57- I consider it worth while 
mentioning that that discussion dealt 
with the German version of the essay 
as printed in the Internat. Zeitschr. f. 
Grztl. Psa., vol 5, pp. 244 ff. Since 
then I have received a copy of the orig- 
inal English version and was pleased to 
note that it deals at considerable length 
with an aspect of symbolism, viz.: func- 
tional symbolism, which I greatly missed 
in the German version. Although I do 
not think that Jones’s treatment of the 
subject fell out happily (as to which I 
probably will have something to say 
another time), the essay is stimulating 
and worth reading. If, therefore, one 
would get a well-rounded idea of Jones’s 
thoughtful work it is absolutely neces- 
sary to read the Journal of Psychology. 
It is incomprehensible to me why the 
Zeitschrift printed only an abridgement 
which gives such an incomplete concep- 
tion. 

Silberer. (T.), 
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KAMMERER, DR. PAUL—Ueber 
Verjiingung u. Verlingerung des per- 
soenlichen Lebens, [Rejuvenation 
and the Prolongation of Individual 
Life.) Stuttgart, Berlin: Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, 1921. Illustrated. 
Steinach’s researches have kicked up a 

lot of dust, There was great need for a 

succinct and comprehensive presentation 

of his theories and findings. Unfortun- 
ately a umber of amateurs have at- 
tempted to supply this deficiency and have 
succeeded only in bringing the subject 
into bad repute or making it ridiculous. 
It is therefore a cause for great satis- 
faction that we now have an authoritative 
presentation of the subject by one of the 
few persons really competent to deal 
with it,—we mean Dr, Paul Kammerer, 
the well-known Viennese physiologist, 
who was associated with Dr. Steinach 
in his laboratory and is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject by virtue of 
his own researches, The value of this 
book is increased by the fact that the ex- 
periments on human beings are regarded 
from the general biological point of 
view and are contrasted with what we 
know of plants and animals. In this 
connection we may also refer to the au- 
thor's earlier book, Geschlechtsbestim- 
mung u. Geschlechtsverwandlung [Sex- 
Determination and Sex Transforma- 
tion], Vienna, 1918 (Moritz Perles). 
HH. Silberer. (T.) 

GRODDECK, DR. GEORG—Der 
Seelensucher. Ein psychoanalytischer 
Roman. [The Soul Searcher. A Psy- 
choanalytic Romance.] Vienna: In- 
ternat. psych. Verlag, 1921; 4to, 
boards, pp. 314. 

The sub-title would lead us to expect 

a narrative of profound psychic insight. 

But neither the insight nor the social 

seriousness which one would assume to 
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be at the basis of a psychanalytic ro- 
mance are borrowed from psa.; the au- 
thor presents his readers with the filth, 
the sweepings from the innermost re- 
cesses of the soul. This unappetizing 
matter, in which the enemies of psa. see, 
falsely enough, the essence of psa.—is 
here made the main theme, as if it had 
been the author's intention to mak psa. 
ridiculous,—although this is impossible 
for the author is himself a psychanalyst. 

A more happy utilization of the gro- 
tesque style which; the author’ seems 
purposely to have chosen might perhaps 
have met with better success; but his 
purpose has succeeded so little that we 
find ourselves in the presence of a piece 
of work that has neither psychological 
nor literary value. 

H, Silberer. (T.) 
TISCHNER, DR. RUDOLF—Ueber 

Telepathie u. Hellsehen. (Telepathy 

and Clairvoyance.] Munich: J. F. 

Bergmann, 1920; Four tables and 
seventeen illustrations. 

It would be desirable to have the dis- 
puted matters of telepathy and clair- 
voyance at last definitely cleared up. The 
problems involved are in many respects 
delicate. It is easy to dispose of the 
matter with a shrug of the shoulders, 
and it is equally easy to accept every- 
thing uncritically, as many have repeat- 
edly been charged with doing. But by 
this method we are not brought one step 
nearer the truth. Only serious, pains- 
taking work and cautious investigation 
can serve the purpose. And every time 
that such a book as this is published it 
ought to be acknowledged in the name 
of objective science, irrespective of 
whether the achievement carries us for- 
ward much or only little; for a sudden 
achievement, calculated to satisfy all 
critics, is hardly to be expected The 
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book now before us offers us notable 
material, critical as well as positive, and 
is deserving of praise because of a cer- 
tain clearness in its method. We may 
speak of it as consisting of three parts: 1. 
an introduction dealing with the history 
of the subject, with the arguments pro 
and con, with the difficulties inherent 
in the study, etc.; 2. the detailed re 
port of the experiments, and 3. a theo- 
retical portion. By telepathy the au- 
thor means, quite correctly, the trans- 
ference of sensations, ideas, etc., from 
one person to another without the aid of 
our known senses, Clairvoyance must 
be clearly distinguished from this. In 
his introduction Tischner gives the fol- 
lowing sub-divisions or varieties of 
clairvoyance; 


1. Cryptoscopy, i. e., the ability to 
see invisible, concealed objects that are 
near; 


2. Seeing what is remote in space, i. 
e., having cognition of objects and pro- 
cesses that are so far from the person 
that they are not accessible to his senses, 
so that the knowledge must be obtained 
by extra—or super-sensory (parasen- 
sory) means; 


3. Seeing what is remote in time 
(past or future). This last group 
seems furthest removed from anything 
scientific, yet it must be formulated con- 
ceptually. 

The best part of Tischner’s introduc- 
tion is his discussion of the prejudices 
and reproaches with which telepathy 
has been approached; among the believ- 
ers in telepathy he mentioned among 
others, the distinguished American phil- 
osopher, William James. The second 
part of the book reports the experiments, 
those that failed as well as those that 
were successful,—certainly a great im- 
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provement over reporting only selected 
experiments. In contrast to Chowrin 
Tischner makes every effort not to con- 
fuse telepathy with clairvoyance. For 
this he must be given credit; but in one 
series of experiments he seems not to have 
excluded the possibility of a hyperes- 
thesia of the sense organs (which plays 
the chief réle in Chowrin’s work) in 
a convincing manner; one cannot be too 
painstaking in the precautionary meas- 
ures employed. It is true, of course, 
that the experimenter must accommodate 
himself to the conditions under which 
the fine and delicate psychic apparatus 
of the subject is capable of functioning; 
but there are ways of increasing the 
value of the results obtained and of 
adapting oneself to the strict and unob- 
jectionable methods of scientific inyes- 
tigation, I do not mean to say that the 
author has not taken the pains to do 
this, but he has fallen far short of Chow- 
rin whose work may be taken as a model 
in this regard. Our author also de- 
ceives himself as to the degree of certain- 
ty with which he has excluded telepathic 
influences in his clairvoyance experi- 
ments, but it would take us too far 
afield to demonstrate this in detail. Not- 
withstanding this, the book has much to 
offer us that is instructive. The most 
convincing section is that which deals 
with the clairvoyant powers of Miss 
yon B. who is capable of deciphering un- 
seen visiting cards chosen at random 
from among a large number and prop- 
erly covered up, and who is capable of 
reproducing even the peculiarities of the 
handwriting! The third part of the 
book, on the contrary, is very weak and 
philosophically assailable. The author’s 
“psychistic theory” and his idea of 
“something psychic traversing space” 


constitute altogether too vague an hy- 
pothesis. 

H, Silberer. (T.) 

CHORWIN, DR. A. N.—Experimen- 

telle Untersuchungen auf dem Geb- 

iete des rdumlichen Hellsehens (Der 

Cryptoscopy u. inadequaten Sinnes- 

erregung.) [Experimental Studies of 

Spatial Clairvoyance, Cryptoscopy 

and Inadequate Sense Excitation.] 

Munich; E. Reinhardt, 1919. 

This book consists of a series of papers 
which were origiaali, 
by their author, ir. Chowrin, (chief 
whysician to the ‘ns'ne asylum in ‘tam 
bow,) in the pages of a Russian maga- 
zine devoted to medical psychology, and 
entitled “a rare form of hyperesthesia 
of the higher sense organs.” The pa- 
pers are based on a series of experiments 
with a thirty-two year old female hys- 
terica. This woman came from a very 
neurotic family. Since her twenty-sixth 
year she has been afflicted with hystero- 
epilepsy. Miss M., the subject, is an 
intelligent school teacher but, owing to 
her illness, she has had to give up teach- 
ing from time to time. In the present 
connection it is important to note that 
she suffered from anesthesia and hyper- 
esthesia of the skin, and also from anes- 
thesia of the left half of the body, not 
merely of the skin, but also of the high- 
er sense organs, and, in contrast with 
this, an exaggerated sensibility in the 
right half of the body. The phenomena 
dealt with are such as have long engaged 
the attention of occultists and, unfor- 
tunately, have been dealt with so uncrit- 
ically that the matter has fallen into 
disrepute. There has also come about an 
utter confusion of concepts, so that 
clairvoyance (in space and time), cryp- 
toscopy, and telepathy are wholly in- 
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distinguishable from one another. In 
this regard the most valuable contri- 
butions to the subject are those to be 
found in the reports of the experiments 
conducted by the English and American 
Society for Psychical Research, even 
though these contributions are not all 
of equal value. 

The German editor of this book, Dr. 
Schrenck-Notzing, declares, not without 
right, that Chowrin’s significance lies in 
the methodic exactness of his study, in 
the variations introduced into his ex- 
periments, in his progressive evolution 
from simple to complicated tasks, and 
finally in his intelligent treatment, 
education and control of the subject 
experimented upon. It was by chance 
that he became aware of the girl’s pow- 
ers when he found that she could feel 
the contents of a letter without open- 
ing it, etc. Such phenomena, presented 
in this crude form are scientifically 
worthless, no matter how interesting 
they may be. Therefore Dr. Chowrin 
began a series of systematic experiments 
to study the girl’s powers more carefully. 
He found that she was able to read 
sealed writings even after the most ex- 
acting (and convincing) precautions 
had been taken to prevent fraud. To be 
able to read writings so carefully se- 
cured and wrapped, Miss M. had 
to get into a state of intense con- 
centration. She touched the object, felt 
it, fingered it and even pressed it against 
her forehead. After a considerable in- 
terval, often only after several attempts, 
the knowledge of the written letters or 
words came to her or she saw in a hal- 
lucinatory way the content, the meaning 
of the thing written. It was a happy 
idea on the part of Dr, Chowrin to 
write a few sentences on a photographic 
film; had the subject opened the envelope 
even for the hundreth of a second this 
would have proved her fraudulent ch: 
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was also capable, even when blindfold- 
ed, of recognizing colors and decipher- 
ing written matter, even though these 
were carefully wrapped up, apparently 
with her fingers. In the color experi- 
ments, it is noteworthy, that the colors 
at first gave rise to characteristic tactile 
sensations, e, g., rough, smooth, etc., as 
well as to temperature sensations and 
that only afterwarts did they beget the 
optical hallucination appropriate to the 
particular color involved. But the read- 
er must not think that the tactile sen- 
sations were brought about by putting 
colored objects into Miss M's hands di- 
rectly and letting her infer the colors 
from the consistency, etc., of the objects. 
No, indeed! Lights of different colors 
were permitted to play on her hands, or 
little tubules containing colored objects 
were placed in her hands or put into 
sealed boxes in which her hands were 
encased and in darkness, 

Chowrin and his associates come to 
the conclusion that they were dealing 
with a case of hyperesthesia of some 
sense organs, especially the visual and 
the tactile. He seems to be somewhat 
averse to leave the narrow domain of 
physiology, perhaps because of the doubt- 
ful reputation of the occult. But we 
must not deny that Chowrin has not 
proved beyond cavil that the cryptos- 
copic phenomena he reports are the re- 
sults of an hyperesthesia; the possibility 
is still there, though he does not con- 
sider it, that they are due to a percep- 
tion of a peculiar nature,—a possibility 
which must nowadays (when even tele- 
pathy is receiving scientific considera- 
tion) be borne in mind. And he has 
also almost wholly failed to exclude the 
co-operation of telepathic influences. Dr. 
Schrenck-Notzing has recognized this 
and pointed it out in detail. But, for 
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